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steady growth of the organization he is trying to build. 
On the other hand, there are ministers who have not this 
organizing power. Remove the magnetism of their 
presence, and the church may go to pieces. Let neither 
type of man or work be undervalued. ‘There is a place 
for the church carpenters whose work shall live after 
them in the institutions they build. There is need, too, 
for those atmospheric influences radiating from person- 
ality, which warm and vivify and profoundly influence 
human lives, and thus influence and mould generations 
to come. 
wt 


Tue best leaders in educational, philanthropic, or 
social work distrust cast-iron methods. The best method 
is not good for much unless it is elastic. Methods must 
accommodate themselves to circumstances and condi- 
tions. Methods which work perfectly well in one place 
may not lend themselves to successful transportation. 
They would not thrive in a different climate and tem- 
perature. Nothing is more important for a minister 
than to study the conditions around-him and the char- 
acter of the people among whom he is placed. 
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WE all claim to be broad and democratic, and we try 
to live up to our brave words, but sometimes we fail; 
for instance, when we enter a suburban trolley car and, 
while we try to love our fellow-men, wish that some of 
them were farther away, or that the winter windows 
were not nailed down. The Greeks and Romans might 
teach us a lesson anent public baths which would 
strengthen the spirit of democracy among us. Why 
do we not have great, well-lighted, luxurious, joyous, 
public baths? Every city should have several, and every 
town and hamlet one,—not baths with the indulgences 
of a Caracalla or a Domitian, but gymnastic and ablu- 
tional, with perhaps a penny or a nickel to deflect and 
classify the currents of public taste in noise and “‘rough- 
house’’ festivities, but with warmth and water in abun- 
dance, cleanliness made easy, soap cheaper than dirt, 
purity set next to godliness. Who will establish these 
public, democratizing beneficences? The cost of one 
warship would pay for a half score. Then would we 
walk in the odor of sanctity, which is the absence of all 
odors; and distinctions of persons would obtrude less, 
and class cries would diminish, and the citizenship of this 
great republic would become more homogeneous, and 
therefore more wholesome and vital. . 
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Wuo will give a half million dollars to establish a free, 
truthful newspaper in each of the ten largest cities in the 
United States, nothing said about Great Britain and 
the continental countries? It is a crying need in our 
day, and increasingly so. Newspaper offices abound 
in men who would like to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, only—they can’t. The 
advertiser applies a gag, the subscription list frowns,— 
well, Competition is king. This country of ours, this 
experiment in democracy, this ‘‘sprawling young giant 
of the West,” as a European critic called us, needs all 
the light of truth it can get. The newspaper is, pro- 
fessedly, a beacon light on a restless and often stormy 
sea; and, when it “yellows’’ its rays, with a squint toward 
the counting-room, or yields to a feverish hunger for 
“scoops,’’ it confuses many a wheelsman and, indirectly, 
imperils the republic. Yes, journalism in the United 
States needs to be helped to greater clarity and purity. 
It needs to be saved from itself. Competition is killing 
its best life. A founded newspaper, being raised above 
the deadly law of supply and demand, could speak with 
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a frankness and fearlessness and leadership which are 
unknown in the editorial rooms of our great dailies. Who 
will furnish this money, and clear channels for the streams 
of truth where they may freely run,—being now, alas! 
choked and turbid? 


Humanism and Religion. 


The recent life of Luther by McGiffert stirs anew the 
question what it was ‘that made him not only the great 
religious leader of his age, but one of the great prophetic 
figures of all time. As we compare him with the other 
outstanding figures of his day, such as Erasmus and 
Zwingli, we find ourselves often on their side, rather 
than on his, as to the merits of the particular controversy 
involved. But still there lingers with us a certain sym- 
pathy with the great German, even when our intellectual 
convictions are with his opponents. This is the more 
striking when we recognize the many unlovely traits of 
his character. Learned he was, but cultivated never. 
Always the coarse, obstinate, passionate peasant nature 
showed through. He, the leader of the movement for 
liberty against authority, showed himself intolerant and 
dependent on authority when others ventured to go be- 
yond him. These were the faults of his age, we say; but 
Luther outdid his age in the violence of his anger and his 
coarseness, while there were many who were striving for 
a kindlier spirit who labored in many fields for progress. 

The revival of learning, or Humanism, as it was called, 
was far more than a mere renewing of interest in ancient 
wisdom; it was a great progressive movement which 
touched every sphere of life. It brought a new art, a 
new science, a new political life, and sought to bring a 
new era in religion as well. The humanists were the 
liberals of their day, and the movement was in full swing 
when Luther appeared on the scene. He was far from 
being the first to cry aloud against the religious abuses 
of his day, and, when his stand against the sale of indul- 
gences was noised abroad, it seemed to these leaders of 
culture and progress but another protest in more abusive 
form than usual. As the movement spread, they could 
but recognize it as a matter of importance, and see 
that he was to be reckoned with, and that he and they 
were fighting many of the same abuses. ‘They regarded 
him as an ally, but as a somewhat doubtful one on account 
of the violence and coarseness of his polemic. 

Then came the break,—with Erasmus, the leader of the 
humanists, on the subject of free will; with Zwingli, the 
leader of a more humanistic type of religion, on the sub- 
ject of the sacrament. As has been said, in each case we 
feel that the other man had the best of the argument, 
and, more than that, each of his antagonists, Zwingli 
in particular, far outdid him in the spirit of tolerance and 
Christian charity. Why, then, were not they rather 
he the leaders in this great world movement? Erasmus, 
as well as Zwingli, was greatly interested in religious 
matters, and both had quite as clear an eye as Luther for 
the short-comings of the traditional religion, in theory 
as well as in practice. In Erasmus we see strongly de- 
veloped also that idea on which insistence is rightly laid 
in these days that, in so far as may be, progress should 
come by evolution rather than by revolution. Zwingli’s 
early death may leave the question to some extent un- 
decided in his case, but in that of Erasmus the issue is 
fairly joined. ‘The acknowledged leader of the human-— 
ists, he is also typical of them. In so many ways the su- 
perior of Luther, how came he to be outdistanced by him? 
The answer on which historians appear to be fairly agreed 
lies in his lack of religious earnestness, and this is typical 
of the whole movement as contrasted with Luther and the 
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great leaders of the Reformation. Because of that lack, 
the whole humanistic movement fell short in its achieve- 


ment. Many of the humanists, and Erasmus conspicu- 


ously, were greatly interested in religion, but so they were 
interested in many another thing, in science, in art, in 
ancient wisdom, and in modern statecraft. Where these 
interests did not conflict, all might be well; but, when they 
did, the humanists were not ready to put their faith in 
truth, righteousness, and holiness above everything else. 

They were willing to be guided by circumstances and to 
compromise what they had no right to compromise. If 
religion demanded too much in the way of sacrifice, either 
of art or learning, in the breaking away from old and be- 
-dibee associations, or in the giving up of cherished plans 

a" Tareas progress, then religion must give way a little. 

at is where Luther stands pre-eminent above them. 
In him his religious faith was the one central point of his 
whole life, the focus which enabled him to give relative 
values to all other things. For all his shortcomings he, 
too, loved learning and the humanities, and his greatest 
service to mankind is that he helped to make religion a 
more human thing, finding its highest expression in the 
ordinary affairs of human life and in acts of helpfulness to 
others instead of ascetic worship and self-torture. But for 
all that, it stood to him as the supreme good to which all 
other things must be subordinate. 

The application of all this to our own time and situation 
is not difficult. A Unitarianism that is a mere human- 
ism, a general attitude of culture and approval of progress, 
can never hope to achieve great things. But, when our 
liberal gospel shall so lay hold on us as to be to us the one 
great life that fills our souls, then the possibilities of our 
achievement are boundless. T. D. B. 


Protecting the Mind. 


We have taken occasion before in these columns to 
draw attention to the efforts now being made to protect 
the ear from unnecessary sounds, but who is going to 
protect the eye from hideous and suggestive sights? 
The sub-conscious brain is surely reached as quickly 
through the one sense as the other. If discordant sounds 
affect the nervous system, then pictures of wrong and 
crime must equally affect the sensitive brain. ‘The law 
goes to such lengths, to-day, in guarding the individual 
from infectious disease that in some States it is impos- 
sible, while riding in a Pullman car, to get a drink of water 
unless application is made to the porter, who is required 
to furnish to each traveller a clean glass. If so much 
care is essential to protect the body from disease, why is 
not the same care taken to protect the mind from disease? 

On our public streets, at any hour of the day, some- 
thing worse than glasses of polluted water is offered to 
our youths and maidens, and that, too, without demur. 
What can be more poisonous to the mind or more perilous 
to young people than the record of crime spread out 
before the eye in the great headlines of our sensational 
newspapers, or the crude but realistic pictures of suicide, 
robbery, lynching, fist fights, and murder? Try as one 
may, he cannot escape seeing these outrageous pictures. 


_ They are thrust before the eye by every newsboy, or 


Pees stare at one from the paper held up in front of him 
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kitchen utensils, certain qualities of beer and whisky, and 
all sorts of physical ailments, with what is affirmed to be 
the proper remedies for them. 

It is high time for society to awake to the fact that 
the eye needs saving as well as the ear or the tongue, 
and, if we have a law which can step in and say, “This 
low grade of milk you cannot sell,” then certainly we 
ought to have an equally comprehensive law which says, 
“This low-toned illustrated newspaper you cannot sell.” 
All our mental therapeutics, all our lessons.in psychology, 
go for nothing if in the most open and flagrant way wrong 
and immoral suggestions can be poured daily into the 
minds of our untrained and emotional youth without the 
least protest on the part of those who know better, and 
who ought to have the needed civic courage to stand for 
what they know. 

The indignation of our ex-President is aroused against 
a certain class of American citizens whom he calls ‘‘the 
timid good.” ‘‘These timid good,” he says, ‘form a 
useless as well as a despicable portion of the community.” 
What would be his condemnatory words if his attention 
were drawn towards those who may be denominated the 
“indifferent good”’; that is, those honest and moral people 
who seem totally oblivious to the indirect influence they 
are exerting? Watch the men at a suburban railway 
station. They buy almost any paper proffered to them 
by the newsboy with apparently no regard to its moral 
quality. ‘The writer of this article has asked dozens of 
his acquaintances who go in and out from the city what . 
morning paper they read. Almost always the answer is, 
“No particular one.” 

Suppose for a week every respectable suburbanite 
coming into Chicago should demand from the newsboys 
the best and cleanest paper published in that city. Sup- 
pose in Boston every man who rides in an electric car 
should do the same in regard to the paper he buys, would 
not the newsboys quickly note the change and, back of 
them, the editors and managers? Much is said about 
the disfigurement of public highways and tall buildings 
by hideous advertising signs, but do the indifferent good 
ever do anything towards their displacement except to 
grumble? In this connection we saw a copy of a letter 
sent by a student of a leading university to a firm which 
made an especial bid for young men’s trade. The letter 
went on to say that a group of young fellows had pledged 
themselves not to buy the advertised article as long as 
a certain very prominent advertising sign remained in 
a position so disfiguring to the city. Soon afterward 
the firm withdrew the obnoxiously placed advertisement. 
This is an indication of the influence exerted by one man 
positively interested over against the lack of influence of 
the hundreds passively interested. 

When it comes to so great a question as international 
arbitration, one would suppose that the indifferent good 
would ‘‘wake up and take notice,” but no; though blank 
petitions are sent to them for signature, these blanks 
are carelessly left on’ the desk, or perhaps signed, but 
never mailed to the place designated. Thus it is that 
the thousands who really do believe in peace and good 
will are never heard from and fail to count as influencing 
factors. 

Perhaps the thoughtlessness of the “indifferent good”’ 
is in no case more reprehensible than in their lack of 
care as to the plays or the places of amusement they 
patronize. “It does not seem to matter much what 
kind of a play is put upon the boards, it goes for a while 
anyway,’’ said a rather cynical theatrical manager. It is 
too true. Fathers will be seen taking their wives and 
daughters to a play with most indecent suggestions, and 
then afterwards say, ‘I didn’t know what a_ beastly 
thing it was, or I never would have gone.’ ; 
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The inertia of the mass, the passive way in which the 
indifferent good accept what is, is the despair of the 
reformer. If goodness without courage does not amount 
to much, certainly goodness without thoughtfulness is 
about as useless as no goodness at all. Vom. 0 


Hmertcan Unitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


The speaking appointments of the president of the 
Association during the last two or three months have not 
taken him very far afield, but they have been varied and 
interesting. While Mr. Wilson was up in Minnesota 
and Manitoba, and Mr. Howe in Ohio, Illinois, and 
Michigan, and Mr. Forbes as far away as Kansas and 
Nebraska, the desk work at headquarters has required 
the steady week-day attention of the president. The 
Sunday engagements have offered relief and have, perhaps, 
refreshed the preacher more than they have stimulated 
the congregations. Some of the Sundays have been 
days of much delight, with a morning service followed 
by the pleasant hospitality of a Sunday dinner with 
kind friends. Such were the Sundays at the Church of 
the Unity in Springfield, with its substantial congrega- 
tion, its beautiful church, its many radiating activities 
which makes it a model of what a free church might do 
and be; or at the First Church in Quincy, with its great 
traditions, its persevering and generous people, and its 
flourishing Sunday-school; or at Unity Church in Brock- 
ton, with its virile leadership, its sweet-voiced choir, 
and ample number of interested and loyal people; or at 
Stoneham, where a young minister and a plucky little 
band of people are fighting for the preservation of a church 
whose history has not always been happy or prosperous. 

A Sunday at Ithaca, N.Y., was almost too full of good 
things; a morning sermon to the great congregation 
in the Sage Chapel of Cornell University, where the 
attendance is now so large that tickets are required for 
admission; then some good talk at the dinner table of 
the president of the university; back to the chapel 
for the afternoon vespers where the service is lifted and 
the preacher’s word interpreted by superb choral music; 
then to President White’s for a cup of tea and to meet 
old friends and new; then to the Unitarian church to 
preach to an evening congregation, and after service to 
greet our people at an informal reception. After a day 
so full of tasks and privileges a bed, even an upper berth 
in a sleeping-car, was welcome. 

The Washington Conference meant a week of meetings 
with two addresses as set down on the regular programme 
and many interviews besides. ‘The Sunday before the 
Conference gave a chance for a visit to Tarrytown. 
Happy is the minister who has the opportunity to lead 
the worship of the boys at Hackley School in the beauti- 
ful chapel and to join in the Sunday evening sing! 

The last short trip has been in the Connecticut Valley, 
lovely even in the chill December mists. A Sunday morn- 
ing service in the chapel of the Amherst Agricultural 
College and an evening service in the Unitarian meeting- 
house at Bernardston; at Northampton and Greenfield 
just a chance to enjoy the hospitality of the parsonages 
and for a good talk with the ministers; at Holyoke a 
conference with the undaunted minister and some of 
the trustees, as well as with Mr. Reccord of Springfield, 
who is a member of our Board of Directors, about the 
urgent need of vitalizing the local work and building a 
new church; at Montague a morning visit along with 
our trusted fellow-workers, Miss Barnard of Rowe and 
Mr. Birks of Deerfield, to meet the committee which 
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is in charge of the building of the new parsonage, to inspect 
the house, and to lunch with the kind occupants of the 
fine old original manse of the village. 

The work and interests of these Connecticut Valley 
churches present a fascinating variety of challenges. 
At Holyoke there is the challenge of the spiritual and 
civic needs of an industrial city largely foreign in origin 
and speech and predominantly Roman Catholic in re- 
ligious connections. At Northampton there is the prob- 
lem of combining the regular work of a city parish with 
due attention to the needs of nearly two hundred bright 
girls from the best Unitarian families who are at Smith 
College. At Montague there is the opportunity for up- 
building the community life of a country village. At 
Bernardston there is the problem presented by the exist- 
ence of four Protestant churches in a town of eight hun- 
dred inhabitants. If no special problem seemed to press 
for solution at Greenfield, where All Souls’ Church goes 
its beneficent way with persistent zeal and broadening 
usefulness, it is still probable that the best administered 
of churches is not without certain perplexities, and that 
new opportunities of service are all the time creating new 
and finer obligations. It was a satisfaction to bring as- 
surance of sympathy and strong financial aid to our friends 
at Montague; to reach a harmonious decision at Holyoke 
as to the wisest course to pursue, and to help in taking 
the first steps along that destined way; and to assure 
our good friends at Bernardston of the interest of the 
sister churches. At Northampton and Greenfield the 
visitor certainly received more than he gave, but at 
least the ministers had a chance to tell a sympathetic 
listener of their hopes and plans and to set forth their 
dreams of serviceableness. It is not the least of the priv- 
ileges of an itinerant that he so often finds himself able 
to be a helper in a comrade’s joys or gets a chance to lift 
a bit of a comrade’s burden. SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics. 


THE elimination of William J. Bryan as a decisive 
factor in the councils of the national democracy during 
the coming Presidential campaign was effected in a 
dramatic manner at Washington last Monday, when 
the national committee of his party rejected his attempt 
to oust the member from Pennsylvania, Col. James 
M. Guffey, by the overwhelming vote of 33 to 13. In 
the course of a bitter discussion of the issue, Mr. Bryan 
gave notice to the committee that he would appeal from 
the committee’s decision to the Democratic party in the 
nation. What effect the attitude of the thrice-defeated 
nominee for the Presidéncy will have on the solidarity 
of the party in the impending struggle remains to be 
seen; but Mr. Bryan expressly denied the purpose cred- 
ited to him to establish, possibly with the co-operation 
of some of the radical Republican leaders, a third party 
designed to appeal to the sympathies of the discontented 
elements in both great political divisions. Speculation 
as to the probability of the materialization of a third 
party is one of the interesting subjects of current polit- 
ical discussion at the national capital. 


od 


THE evidence presented by the government at the 
trial of the ten members of the so-called beef trust, who 
are accused of criminal violation of the Sherman law, is 
proving an interesting and significant contribution to 
the data available in the agitation against the high 
cost of living. In the United States District Court in 
Chicago, the department of justice has produced docu- 
mentary evidence tending to show that the accused 
packers, at their weekly meetings during the period 
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covered by the indictment, apportioned the business on 
a non-competitive basis, fixed the prices at which com- 
modities could be sold to the trade, allotted strictly 
defined territories to the different concerns involved in 
the arrangement, and levied a system of fines for viola- 
tion of any of the rules promulgated by the “pool.” 
The packers in the pending trial realize the gravity of 
the penalty that awaits them in the event of conviction, 
and are accordingly contesting the case with the utmost 
expedients of the law. 
a 


THE activities of the Russian punitive expeditions 
in Persia are being observed with acute interest in Lon- 
don, partly because of the conviction that the British 
government is the silent, if not the active, partner of 
Russia in the coercive measures which have been adopted 
at St. Petersburg to convince Persia of the inadvisability 
of opposing Russian designs. British opponents of the 
present policy of the foreign office at London are citing 
instances of the rigorous methods employed by the 
Russians at Tabriz and elsewhere as reasons for the 
severance of the Anglo-Russian partnership in Persia, 
and are calling attention to the fact that British states- 
men, in the present contingency, are actually furthering 
Russia’s march upon India by countenancing the ad- 
vance of Russian forces toward the southern frontiers 
of Persia. To this agitation in London the Russian 
foreign office has replied indirectly by the assurance that 
the expeditions now penetrating the country from the 
north are not designed for a permanent occupancy. 


od 


WHATEVER may be the real purpose of the Russian 
military operations in Persia, it appears to be an in- 
dubitable fact that the Russians are establishing their 
tangible control at every point occupied so far. The 
distracted constitutionalists are feeling the weight of 
the punitive hand at Tabriz and the other centres of oc- 
cupation, and the reactionaries, such as Shua-ed-Dowleh, 
are being placed in control with the active aid of Russian 
bayonets. Mr. William Morgan Shuster, the American 
expert who was successfully reorganizing Persian finances 
as Treasurer-General at Teheran, is on his way back to 
America, and the national treasury has been placed in 
the hands of a commission approved jointly by Great 
Britain and Russia, with a Frenchman in supreme con- 
trol. It is contended by the British and the Russian 
ministers at Teheran that the new arrangement will be 
as beneficent to Persian finances as was Mr. Shuster’s 
régime, and that an element of discord and provocation 
has been removed by the dismissal of the American ad- 
ministrator. 

st 


THE definite severance of Outer Mongolia, north- 
west of the desert of Gobi, from the Chinese Empire, is 
indicated by the note presented last Monday by the 
Russian legation at Pekin, informing the Chinese govern- 
ment that the newly established régime at Urga will be 
supported by Russian troops, that Chinese military 
forces or immigration will not be tolerated in the seceded 
territory, and that interference by China in the internal 
administration of the country is at an end. ‘To this 
arrangement the Chinese government, in the absence of 
foreign intervention in the Russian plans, is unable to 
offer opposition. Consequently, Outer Mongolia may 
be regarded as having definitely passed from Chinese 
sovereignty. One of the immediate results of the sepa- 
ration of Mongolia will be the construction of a Russian 


railway line from Kiakhta, inj Siberia, to Urga,—an en- 
we terprise which hitherto has been kept in abeyance by 
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Chinese opposition. It also appears that the internal 
administration of Outer Mongolia will be carried on to 
a considerable extent by Russian officials. 
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WHILE the Russians are consolidating their position 
in Mongolia and obliterating the last vestiges of Chinese 
control, the republicans and the imperialists in China 
proper are as far from an agreement as ever. It ap- 
peared, at the beginning of the week, that the general 
resumption of fighting between the two contending 
forces was imminent all along the line. During the 
armistice imposed by the negotiations for peace, Yuan 
Shi Kai, the imperialist premier, has gained a material 
advantage by his success in convincing the empress 
dowager and the imperial clan of the necessity of contrib- 
uting to the army chest out of their personal treasures, 
which are believed to be of vast proportions. ‘Thus, for 
the moment, the imperial forces in the field will be better 
equipped than their opponents. On the other hand, 
Sun Yat Sen, the recently elected president of the Chinese 
republic, is developing a notable activity in financial 
organization, and the near future may show that the 
republicans are capable of producing’ the necessary 
resources. 
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THE testile industry of Lancashire, one of the great 
assets of the United Kingdom, has been at a standstill 
for the past three weeks because of the refusal of union 
mill workers to perform their duties while three fellow- 
employees who had ceased to belong to the union were 
continued in their employment. A demand for the 
discharge of the non-unionists, as a preliminary to a 
strike, was promptly met by the masters with a lockout 
which rapidly spread throughout the industry. At- 
tempts to adjust the difficulty and resume operations 
were frustrated by the determination of the employees 
to demonstrate unionist control of the mills, while the 
masters showed an equal degree of firmness for the prin- 
ciple of the ‘‘open shop.” At the beginning of the week 
there was a prospect that a compromise would be effected 
whereby the employees would relinquish, for a period of 
six months, their refusal to work with non-union oper- 
atives, pending the settlement of the main issue by the 
machinery of arbitration. 


Brevities. 


How much of the New Year’s happiness will depend 
on ourselves? A large part, surely. 


The Christian World says, ‘There are people who sit 
under the droppings of the sanctuary and never get wet.” 
Perhaps the sermons are too dry. 


The interior of the oldest religious edifice in Boston, 
Christ Church, is to be restored, so that it may look as 
it did in the days when from its belfry was hung the signal 
light for Paul Revere. 


Booker ‘IT. Washington tells, in the New York Age, 
the interesting story of his visit to the royal family of 
Denmark. It was a new experience for him to eat from 
golden dishes, but he seems to have found the king and 
queen “‘just folks.” 


The experiments in anti-typhoid inoculation, carried 
on among the regiments stationed on the Algero-Moroccan 
frontier, disprove the fear that such inoculation is fol- 
lowed by a negative phase in which the subject is more 
than ordinarily susceptible to infection. 
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Fellowship and Co-operation. 


How can the people of different forms of faith co-oper- 
ate in the coming year for fraternal understanding and in- 
creased efficiency? That is the question which the follow- 
ing communications consider. ‘aking them as a whole, 
the answer seems to be that the only way to a better 
understanding of one another is a closer acquaintance, 
since to widen the limits of intelligence is to grow in sym- 
pathy and confidence, and, consequently, in the desire for 
co-operative work. 


SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D., MINISTER OF THE FIRST 
PARISH, CAMBRIDGE. 


The expression of good will between representatives 
of various churches means something more than the 
increase of a kindly and tolerant disposition. It means 
more clear-sightedness in regard to the work these 
churches are undertaking. ‘That work is seen to be so 
difficult and so vast that it cannot succeed through the 
efforts of any one party alone. There must be co-opera- 
tion on a larger scale. 

So long as people are thinking only of individuals who 
are to be saved from the general wreck, each sect can go 
on its own way, contented if it can save its own. But, 
when we think of the redemption of human society from 
age-long evils, the methods of sectarianism are seen to be 
futile. It is the difference between the call to a little 
fire confined to a single house, and the call which comes 
when a city is fighting a great conflagration. A single 
company is not sufficient, and a “general alarm” is 
sounded. 

Any one who is aware of the magnitude of the forces of 
sensuality and selfishness feels the need of co-operation 
among all religious-minded people. We are coming to 
welcome, and not merely to tolerate, difference of opinion. 
Paul put the case clearly, “Speak every man truth to his 
neighbor, for we are members one of another.’”’ The first 
neighborly duty is that of telling the truth as we see it. 
It is done not for the purpose of stirring up strife. Itis to 
enable us to work together more intelligently and there- 
fore more effectively. 

The most hopeful sign of the times is the way in which 
persons who differ frankly from one another on many 
important matters can co-operate heartily for the greater 
work which-they have in common. 


GEORGE HODGES, D.D., DEAN OF THE EPISCOPAL THEO-— 
LOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A great man died, and a minister wrote about him in 
a religious paper. He praised him to the skies. Every 
word was filled with appreciation and affection. But the 
faith of the two men was as far apart as the East is from 
the West. Abstractly, in the course of impersonal argu- 
ment the minister would have questioned the probabil- 
ity of his neighbor’s everlasting salvation, for the great 
man was notably unorthodox. According to the strict 
interpretation of theological formulas, he could not be 
saved except by the exercise of a divine inconsistency. 
Nevertheless, the minister depicted his neighbor as a 
saint. 

That is because he was his neighbor. He knew him. 
He verified the old story of him who said, “I hate that 
man,” and somebody said, “I don’t see how you can 
hate him when you don’t know him,” to which the answer 
was, ‘‘Perhaps I couldn’t, if I knew him.”’ 

The parable means that fellowship unites where dif- 
ference of faith divides. It unites because we perceive 


that many of the differences of faith are only superficial, 
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fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of Christ consti- 
tute for us all the fundamentals of religion. Moreover, 
those who have much to contribute to the faith of their 
neighbors can make their contribution only along the 
ways of approach which are opened by friendship. ‘Thus, 
for manifold reasons, the path of religious progress is 
marked by the milestones of better fellowship. 

The thing for neighboring parishes to do is to work 
together. They may have a sewing-school in common, 
or a kindergarten, or an encampment of boy scouts, or 
a good government society, or a gymnasium. ‘These are 
apart from theological faith, but they make a company 
of workers acquainted. It is like the growing harvest 
which hides the fences. 
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GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D., PASTOR OF THE OLD SOUTH 
CHURCH, BOSTON. 


It is essential as a preparation for closer fellowship 
among different religious orders to look at the mean 
things that for the most part hinder fellowship. Each 
sect is apt to think that it, and it alone, adequately rep- 
resents the Christian gospel. Each sect therefore pre- 
sents a closed mind to the merit of the rest. Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congre- 
gationalist, is apt to think that he is ‘“‘it.’”” There is hope 
for neither individual nor group of individuals possessed 
of this demon. 

The first sign of greatening fellowship is in the sense 
of a God and a gospel too big to be adequately represented 
by any religious communion or all of them together. As 
men who love some heroic servant of their generation 
turn to consult one another over the impression made 
upon them, as each seeks to greater insight in the mind 
of the other, and with patient and loving devotion know 
of no end to this method of increasing comprehension, 
so they turn to one another for the complementary spir- 
itual insight and apprehension when the mind is over- 
whelmed in the presence of the Infinite Worth and Beauty. 
A bigger God, a vaster Christ, would drive all the isolated 
sects into communion of mind and soul. 

The second sign of coming fellowship among us would 
be a profounder religious experience. Little minds are 
bad enough, but they are nothing to little hearts. Mean 
feelings permeate and corrupt all religious bodies. The 
fashion of religion is more to men and women of this 
stamp than religion itself. Men of intellect, learning, 
and power, no less than ordinary persons, are the victims 
of this blight. 

Only when human beings love the great things, live 
them, work for them, long to behold them more truly, 
and rest in them with profounder peace, can they rise 
above their differences and together create the com- 
munion of saints. 


REV. FRANKLIN D. ELMER, PASTOR OF THE FIRST BAP- 
TIST CHURCH, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Mrs. Elmer and I find among our Christmas mail 
many delightful greetings from the friends whom we 
met so pleasantly at the Isles of Shoals during the Teach- 
ers’ Institute last summer. These greetings and the 
interesting duty of saying something to Unitarians about 
religious comity from the standpoint of a Baptist seem 
timed to our memories, for we have been thinking of 
those days of companionship and study by the summer 
sea. As the ocean about the Isles of Shoals has many 
voices but one undertone, so we understand more clearly 
to-day how the Voice which is as the voice of many waters 
sounds through us with varied expression but one eternal 
truth. We are all of us, I think, fast losing the acrid 
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expanding toward an appreciation of the greater har- 
monies of religious fellowship. It will be of interest to 
those who do not know, I am sure, to learn that the 
Northern Baptist Convention which represents the vast 
body of our members from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
in the Northern States, during recent deliberations at 
Philadelphia, passed earnest resolutions seeking inter- 
denominational co-operation for fellowship and effi- 
ciency. Owing to the fact that there is no central author- 
ity over the thought and practice of Baptist churches 
other than the standard of the teaching of Jesus, we are 
especially free-footed in the great new movements of 
this present age. For in this day we seem to be turning, 
all of us, to a new consciousness of the clarity and sim- 
plicity in profound constitutional principles manifested by 
the Son of Man. Differing widely in many of his views 
from the Prophet John and the religious leaders about 
him, Jesus nevertheless worked with them vigorously 
in social service, and in friendliest companionship with 
them worshipped the one God. Surely a servant is not 
greater than his Lord. If the greatest of teachers, one 
who was willing to die for his cause, could exercise such 
a degree of tolerance, so much comity, such comrade- 
ship in service, who are we that we should fail to imitate 
the high example? So from within we are directed to 
seek that oneness for which Jesus prayed. But outward 
causes are also constantly pressing us to a new unity 
in alignment on the essentials of true brotherhood and 
effective conservation and expenditures of religious 
forces. The important issues, the problems of this com- 
plex life about us, demand that we stop quarrelling, cease 
the cultivation of suspicion or indifference, and direct 
our combined energies to their righteous solution. We 
are facing into a new age of faith! The sun is dawning! 
We turn from the reflected light of our various chosen 
stars to greet the morning together. It is a wonderful 
thing to be alive to-day. May the spirit of reverent 
wonder, the spirit of youth, the inspiration for the march 
to the light, seize upon us all as never before in the New 
Year of opportunity! 
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MITCHELL, PH.D., BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY. 


The question whether the various denominations can 
be enlisted “to work together’ will in most cases and 
places depend on the kind of work undertaken. For 
years the Unitarian Federation of Churches and the 
Boston Missionary Society (Methodist) shared the ex- 
pense of maintaining the Morgan Memorial, including a 
regularly organized Methodist church; and I have heard 
of a Universalist minister, now occupying a prominent 
position, who several years ago did valiant service during 
a union “revival” in a town not very remote from Boston. 
But co-operation in religious activity requires so clear a 

conception of religion as distinguished from theology, 
or so great denominational generosity, that it is still 
seldom attainable. ‘This being the case, the best that can 
for the present, in most cases, be accomplished is to 
unite the churches in the support and prosecution of 
movements for the good of the communities in which they 
are located. A difficulty in the way of a general alliance 
of this sort has been, and still is, the failure of the pro- 
fessedly orthodox denominations to appreciate the impor- 
tance of “the life that now is.” ‘The fact that in Jesus’ 
picture of the judgment (Matt. xxv. 31 ff.) the only test ap- 
plied concerns the treatment of the unfortunate ought to 
ier prevented them from falling into this mistake. Their 
chers, therefore, would do well to take pains to cor- 
t it. They might in so doing call attention especially 
two facts, one of which has been repeatedly demon- 
ated in the settlements that have been in operation 
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during the last twenty years; namely, that the manifesta- 
tion of an interest in the temporal welfare of another 
is one of the best ways to prepare the way for an effectual 
moral and religious influence. ‘The second is implied in 
Paul's celebrated injunction to “do all to the glory of God” 
(1 Cor. x. 31), which clearly means that soul can express 
its devotion to its Maker as truly in the simplest acts and 
utterances as in purely religious exercises. If these two 
facts were appreciated, as they should be, some of the 
fervor now expended entirely in hymns and prayers and 
testimony might seek employment in clubs, classes, 
coftee-rooms, reading circles, village improvement societies, 
and the like, to the advantage of the “‘worker’”’ as well 
as the community. 


EMIL G. HIRSCH, D.D., LL.D., RABBI OF SINAI CONGREGA- 
TION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


That more cordial relations be established between 
professors of differing religions is certainly a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished for. But, in order that it may 
come to pass, it will be necessary to lay aside ready-made 
judgments on the character and teachings of the various 
religions that are expected to come into closer touch with 
one another. It will be incumbent, for instance, on the 
Christian to abandon the comfortable belief that Judaism 
is a curious anachronism. Yet this is the verdict passed 
on the religion of the Jew not merely by orthodox Paulin- 
ians, but also by theologians of the liberal wing. Of the 
literature of Judaism little is known. When in search of 
information on Buddhism, men will organize expeditions 
to India at great expense of treasure and time. But even 
to go around the corner to a library or to a synagogue 
is deemed superfluous when Judaism is under discussion. 
That it is a barren hope or a shrivelled memory, that, 
since the days of Jesus, it has remained stationary, un- 
touched by the waves of the centuries and unproductive 
itself, is the only theory which non-Jewish theologians of 
whatever party affiliation will admit. Jewish books are 
not read. The Pharisees still parade in Christian sermons 
as hypocrites simply because the Gospels, written at a 
time when the inner life of the synagogue had come to be 
an unknown quantity among the nascent churches, have 
affixed the stigma to them. Contrary to facts easily 
brought to the light, the ethics of the synagogue are 
declared to be inferior to that of the Sermon on the Mount, 
when in sober truth the collection so named contains no one 
single announcement, but has its source in the very ethics 
of the synagogue, and in order to understand its historical 
significance one must consult the corresponding utter- 
ances of the Rabbis. Liberals have sinned in this regard 
perhaps even oftener than orthodox Evangelical preachers. 
If Judaism and Unitarianism are to come nearer to each 
other, this time-honored strabismus and astigmatism must 
be corrected as the first and indispensable measure taken 
to attain the end sought. 

Where principles are imperilled, co-operation cannot be 
encouraged, Judaism cannot belie its whole history by 
admitting that it was a mistake on the part of its con- 
fessors to maintain their historical continuity with the 
past. It cannot even tacitly acquiesce in the assumption 
that it has no message for our day, that its place has been 
filled by others. Even over and against Unitarianism 
Judaism has a note distinctly its own. ‘That note the 
Jew cannot be asked to silence even for the purpose of a 
new harmony. But for the ideals that are common to 
all or to a few among the convinced confessors of differing 
religions they shall work together. 

The great field of social endeavor, for instance, invites 
co-operative effort. Yet, even in this domain of benev- 
olent activity, there is justification for division of labor. 
The Jew must look after the Jewish dependent and de- 
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linquent, for he understands better than another “the 
soul of the Jew.’’ He speaks his language. He under- 
stands the part persecution in Russia of the present day 
and prejudice elsewhere have in the equation of Jewish 
distress and suffering. But there is call for workers in 
fields where differentiation is of evil. In these fields of 
education, of civic regeneration, of social readjustments 
on the basis of more perfect justice and triumphant right- 
eousness religion, distinct from the religions, should be 
the pathfinder. All who are touched to impatience and 
enthusiasm by religion speaking through the mouth of 
religions should stand together, a united band, trusting 
and encouraging one the other, that a nobler humanity 
may be lifted into the cradle for brighter and more com- 
prehensive future self-realization. 


THE REV. WILLIAM HARMAN VAN ALLEN, S.T.D., D.C.L., 
RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, BOSTON. 


“Shall two walk together except they have agreed?” 
Whatever force this searching question of the Tekoan 
herdsman had on his lips, it bears directly upon all forms 
of religious and philanthropic co-operation to-day. To 
have certain vague aspirations in common, and to talk 
about “goodness” as a unifying force is not enough. 
Men must agree as to the final standard of what is good, 
they must have their faces set towards the same goal, 
they must obey the same law and the same Lord, if 
they are to work together in the same field without mutual 
hindrance. And ignoring this elementary truth has led 
to indifference and confusion in regions where clear and 
honest thinking is most needful. It is well that sincere 
people of every religion should know one another as 
friends: they will find more in common than they sup- 
pose, and, with the dissolving of ancient prejudices by 
the power of personal liking, a better understanding will 
come, such as is necessary to the eventful triumph of the 
Truth. There are whole provinces wherein our American 
religious differences can scarcely enter: the abolition 
of child-labor and of white slavery, the destruction of 
slums, the purging of politics, the blotting out of class 
privilege, the war against the saloon, are examples. 
And, as individuals of every religious type can work to- 
gether in these regions, so, too, the bodies they represent 
may officially co-operate without any compromise of 
principles. The National Anti-saloon League illustrates 
this admirably. 

But in other fields of more purely spiritual activity 
mutually opposed teachings must necessarily conflict: 
and it is neither honest nor advantageous to pretend 
that such a conflict does not exist, or that, if it does, 
it is of no consequence. Nay, the sincerer men are, the 
more they love the Truth, the less will they expect to 
find profit in ‘‘a mush of concession.” 

A Unitarian minister recently set forth what he im- 
agines the Orthodox Faith to be, contrasted it with his 
own, and said: ‘‘Which, now, is right? They cannot 
both be right; for they are directly opposed. It must 
be one, or the other, or neither. Who, then, is Christian?”’ 
Prof. Emerton, speaking yet more explicitly and authori- 
tatively (in ‘‘Unitarian Thought’’) calls the belief of men 
like myself “Christian Polytheism,” “a tangle of contra- 
dictions dignified only by the seriousness with which it 
is maintained”; and avows his own opinion that he 
whom we worship as God Incarnate, the ‘‘Word made 
Flesh,” had his moments of opposition to the divine 
will which constitute the attitude of “sin.” 

Now here are radical cleavages, going down to the 
foundations. We keep Jesus’ commandments, loving 
him, because we believe him altogether unconvicted of 
sin, all-good,—that is, God,—and we refer conduct, in 
principle and in detail, to his declared will as the will of 
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God. Mr. Litz calls that “sacrilege,” and Prof. Emer- 
ton makes us blind idolaters: they are right if we are 
wrong; but if we are right, what of them? Meanwhile, 
religious co-operation between them and us would lead 
only to confusion worse confounded. 

Even where the differences are not so profound, but 
still affect the ideal of life, worship, and religious duty, 
it is perilous to form alliances which mean disingenuous 
silence, cowardly make-believe, or perpetual irritation. 
Thus, Protestant Christians reject sacerdotalism en- 
tirely; but the conception of a sacerdotal ministry is of 
the essence of the Catholic religion. We acknowledge 
Protestant ministers to be all they claim, and agree with 
them in denying that they are priests; but they refuse 
to admit the existence of a priesthood, and consequently 
deny that we are priests, though to that office and none 
other we were set apart. We cannot, then, pretend to 
believe in “parity of ministry’; but in anything like 
official co-operation the only alternative to that pretence 
is a constant series of mutually painful explanation. 
Unity of the Spirit is far more furthered, I believe, by 
separate work in obedience to the Truth as each sees it, 
waiting the larger synthesis, and recognizing amply the 
intellectual honesty and the devotion of others. The 
essence of narrow bigotry is the refusal of that recognition; 
and the “liberal” professor already quoted appears to 
exemplify it when he says of us who adore the divine 
Trinity whose one name is “the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost,” “They seem to be at that stage of develop- 
ment when men cling to forms for the forms’ sake, and. 
defend untenable ideas for fear of some vague calamity 
that might attend their loss.” 

To sum up: I have friends whom I love and honor 
in many widely divergent religious circles,—Jews, Mussul- 
mans, Deists, Unitarians, Friends, Orthodox Protestants, 
Oriental Catholics, Latin Catholics, Prayer-book Church- 
men. As an individual I will work with all of these for 
social uplift on the intellectual and material planes. 
But I cannot walk with some of them in matters of a 
definitely religious nature, because I am a priest of the 
Holy Catholic Church, believing with all my mind, my 
soul, and my strength the religion of the Incarnation, 
upon which that Church is builded,—and we are not 
agreed! Pray God the day of agreement may come soon, 
when the truth as it is in Jesus will be supreme, and Jesus 
be acclaimed everywhere the Lord of all, of whose king- 
dom there shall be no end. 


DENIS A. McCARTHY, ASSOCIATE-EDITOR “SACRED 
HEART REVIEW,” BOSTON, MASS. 


So far as we Catholics are concerned, there is among 
us comparatively little misunderstanding of our non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens. Still less is there any distrust or 
suspicion of the good faith and good intentions of non- 
Catholics, save where Protestant misunderstanding of 
Catholics or Protestant intolerance or Protestant exclu- 
siveness or Protestant assumption that Protestantism 
and American patriotism are synonymous terms, or 
Protestant attempts to ‘‘uplift’’ poor Catholic children 
by uprooting their Catholic faith, has forced Catholics 
into what I may call an abnormal solidarity. 

No Catholic people, I am proud to say, adhere more 
loyally to their Church, and none are more resentful of 
open or covert attacks upon their faith than the Catholic 
of Irish ancestry, who still form in New England the main 
body of our Catholic citizenry; but I am just as proud 
to say that no people are less liable than they to suspect 
their non-Catholic neighbors of anything unjust or un- 
worthy. Here and there may be found, I have no doubt, 
a Catholic who dwells too much on past days and past 
bitternesses, and Catholic politicians have not always 
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been above emphasizing religious differences for their own 
selfish ends, but on the whole I feel I may say with abso- 
lute truth that all the majority of Catholics ask for is 
a fair field and no favor. Given this, they waste no time 
either in concocting plots against their fellow-citizens 
of other forms of faith or in suspecting any such plots 
against themselves. Protestants who are or who affect 
to be concerned over Catholic ‘“‘clannishness’’ or Catho- 
lic “narrowness”? would do well to remember that no 
conspiracies against political and religious liberty, such 
as the Native American, the Know-nothing, and the 
A. P. A. movements, ever came into being, or indeed 
were ever thought of among Catholic Americans. A 
Protestant inquirer would attend a Catholic church a 
very long time before hearing the slightest word from 
altar or pulpit against the civil or religious liberties of 
his coreligionists; and this not because of individual good 
will, but because of the plain teaching of the Church. 

Catholics, in this country at least, understand Protes- 
tants and Protestantism far better than Protestants 
understand Catholics and the Catholic Church. The 
environment of Catholics in this country, particularly 
in this part of it, has.been so long and so utterly Protes- 
tant that Catholics have been compelled to know Protes- 
tantism whether they would or not. The prevailing tone 
of public and private life has been Protestant. School, 
press, and platform have been Protestant. ‘‘ Non-secta- 
rianism’’ has been only another name for Protestantism. 

Protestants, on the other hand, have had no such— 
shall I call it opportunity?—of knowing the Catholic 
view-point. Comparatively few of them have bothered 
themselves to learn from Catholic sources what Catholics 
think and feel and believe concerning the problems of 
life. Those who have drunk from the ‘poisoned wells”’ 
of anti-Catholicism think they know a great deal about 
us; but one may say of them that it were better not 
to know so much than to know so much that “‘ain’t so.” 

A systematic and open-minded study of the Catholic 
Church on the part of Protestant ministers, teachers, 
lecturers, and editors (particularly editors) would be, 
to my thinking, the best means to attain the laudable 
object of bringing about a greater degree of understand- 
ing and sympathy as between Protestants and Catholics. 
The spread of true knowledge about the Catholic Church 
and the Catholic people among Protestants will prevent 
the recurrence of anti-Catholic movements that are 
hatched in ignorance and suspicion. ‘The cessation of 
these periodic “brain storms” will react upon Catholics. 
In the consequent serener atmosphere both parties will 
see each other face to face, know each other better, and 
appreciate each other more. 

Meanwhile, it gladdens every patriotic heart to see 
Catholics and Protestants coming together to work side 
by side for the betterment of the country and community, 
socially and politically. Protestantism being what it is, 
no Protestant of sense expects Catholics to participate 
in his religious services. The ‘‘mush of concession”’ is 
not for us in religious matters; but Catholics and Protes- 
tants have been for many years meeting as friends, 
neighbors, and fellow-citizens for the furtherance of 
causes of vital importance to all of us, whatever our relig- 
ious faith. ‘This they can, and should, and doubtless will, 
continue to do increasingly to the benefit of the country 
at large and the credit of our common citizenship. 


| SHERMAN BOWLES. 


‘The co-operation of the churches in social service work 
is an economic question which must of necessity receive 

_ more and more attention. Social service, to meet the 
‘numerous problems of child labor, immigrant assimilation, 
nd the like, is a vital need of our American life, and 
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the influence of the Church as distinct from the State 
is of great value in this work; but religion, which must 
stand for all that is best in the life of the community, 
cannot accomplish the greatest amount of good unless the 
different branches of the Church are united in their attack 
on social problems. 

At the present time the Church is taking a new and 
considerable interest in the life of the community as a 
whole. This was not formerly the case. Puritanism 
was negative rather than positive, and to gain righteous- 
ness prescribed what should not be done. To-day, how- 
ever, religion teaches men to secure the great end of moral- 
ity—the conservation of human energy—by action rather 
than by repression. Hence the greater interest in social 
service. During the Middle Ages, when there was but 
one Church, it did much work which is now performed by 
organized society, particularly in disseminating educa- 
tion and fostering art. With the decrease of the Church’s 
temporal power came the tendency to put emphasis on 
the character of the individual rather than on the wel- 
fare of the whole community. By presenting the great 
truths of religion to their followers the different sects 
sought to save men’s souls. Doctrinal ‘belief was made 
the basis of salvation, and hostile feeling began to arise 
between the different branches of the Church. 

In religious teaching each form of faith should be dis- 
tinct, as each makes its special appeal for a better life, and 
has its own place. When, however, the churches desire 
to enter the field of social service, they should put aside 
all doctrinal differences and unite. ‘They are all striving 
for a common end, and all must have human sympathy 
to attain the desired results. Only by co-operation can 
the greatest efficiency in social service be secured. In a 
small community particularly, where there are, for exam- 
ple, three churches, far better results can be obtained if 
all three work together than if they work independently. 
As people realize the greater efficiency to be gained by 
union, the old differences of church creed will be subor- 
dinated to the need of treating an economic problem in 
an economic way. 


Before Sunrise in Winter. 


A purple cloud hangs half-way down; 
Sky, yellow gold, below; 

The naked trees, beyond the town, 
Like masts against it show; 


Bare masts and spars of our earth-ship, 
With shining show-sails furled; 
And through the sea of space we slip, 
‘That flows all round the world. 
—Edward Rowland Sill, 


Mid-winter. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Our midwinter month, January, named for old Janus, 
the antique Latin god, indigenous to the soil, a god of 
the sun and the year, a god of good counsel, the double- 
faced. Some leaves in the book of winter are turned 
back as read, some other leaves await our perusal. It is 
a happy chance that we do not know what is before us 
until we come upon the reading in the book. It may spell 
out zero weather, blizzards, five feet of snow, pneumonia, 
or other evils; but with jocund step we approach the edge 
of disaster, the brink of the precipice, the hole in the 
air, that is always recurring in our winter climate. 

The Western traveller carelessly pursues his way over 
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the Rockies until the snowflake, the softest, weakest 
thing, makes him a prisoner in the drift, and cuts off his 
supply of food and fire. The cold is a fearful thing when 
it settles down implacably on the unprotected human 
being; but with what cheer and happy defiance the little 
creatures of the open meet it and endure its rigors, even 
those that make no provision of shelter against its furies! 
Thus, unwisely, we may gain the idea that man is a poor 
creature compared with the magnificent world he occu- 
pies, compared with the fox and the squirrel and the 
muskrat, that make a profit of resourcefulness out of 
the hard conditions under which they live. 

But it is only the lazy, improvident, shiftless human 
being who compares badly with ground squirrels and 
jack rabbits, the chickadee, snow bunting, and wood- 
pecker. To the alert and vigorous human being there is a 
manly delight in breasting old January, and getting the 
better of him. It is said that arctic explorers never 
recover from their longing for the arctic night, the ice 
pack, the awful solitudes where sky meets the ghostly 
white circle of the earth. The stern unkindness of Nature 
neither terrifies nor appals; for the man measures him- 
self against all the terrors that surround him and finds 
he is equal, if not superior, to the test. 

Mid-winter is the time when the tightness of the earth 
is felt severely. The planet seems to shrink and shiver. 
The very trees look shrivelled and starved by the cold. 
The ground, the snow, is iron then; and the sleigh run- 
ners, the wagon wheels, squeak ominously. The sun is 
getting back on its track, but it brings no solace. The 
fiery red of sunrise that makes a ghastly bloodstain on the 
snow is not a sign of relenting. The old saw tells us,— 


““When the days begin to lengthen, 
The cold begins to strengthen.” 


Why, we ask, do the little birds still choose to live with 
us when their wings are strong enough, their instinct 
unerring, to carry them to the southland? The brave 
little creatures love hardiness. The cold is a tonic to 
them. ‘The titmouse will flit over the snow as if it were 
dancing to music, the snow bunting will bathe in it 
delightedly. They live on the country like good soldiers. 
They know where store of seeds are to be found still in 
the fields. Life is to them a beautiful and rich advent- 
ure. 

The chickadee, the woodpecker, even the ill-natured 
blue jay, widen the winter horizon for us. They open 
little doors to a world of good promise and pleasant 
images. ‘They are winged creatures who can expand our 
world by the thought of their aérial freedom, to shut us in, 
to narrow us to a little monotonous round of life under a 
roof. But a bird’s note, though it be nothing more than 
“cheep, cheep,” tells us of neighbors that scorn domesticity 
and cuddling warmth, and are the citizens of the outer 
world. The crow who occupies the position of a poor 
relation when the fine summer singers are here, is now 
a personage of importance. His sententious utterances 
sound like wisdom as he flaps his great black wings and 
sails out of the evergreen woods. All these notes have a 
sound of absolute trust in the Provider of their days, we 
miss at other times of the year. There is a secret “‘cache”’ 
to which they resort when the pinch of hunger comes; 
there is a secret retreat where they hide when the day of 
trial comes. But with the first gleam of the sun they are 
flitting about again in the bare trees, and uttering thin 
little cheeps and joyful cries. 

-Go into the woods after a snowfall and you will find 
innumerable little tracks of mice, moles, squirrels, like 
the hieroglyphics of an unknown language that mean 
something to those who know how to interpret the signs. 
The brookside, the ice on the pond, are never devoid of 
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these touching symbols of Nature’s care of her little 
ones, the least of her children. The forest in the deep 
snows is closed to men unless they be trappers or wood- 
choppers, but there is always a road open for the little 
inhabitants who make a home there. ‘The snow is only 
a new and better highway, and they can travel by the 
trees as easily as we slip away on runners. Our domesti- 
cated animals seem poor creatures beside the tree sparrow 
and the titmouse, so wanting are they in resourceful- 
ness and pluck and all the hardy virtues. If you are a 
country dweller, observant of the things that go on around 
you, you will be apt to prize your little country neighbors 
that live in the open as cheerful and heartening philoso- 
phers and poets who can teach you many a lesson, can 
take a text and preach courage, endurance, and pluck. 

There are certain nature lovers who live with us at 
different times of the year. They become like the old 
genii and gods of places, haunters of the scenes and the 
seasons they loved. So Thoreau comes back to me in 
winter, and I feel the strength and delightful tonic of his 
appreciation of what we call the dead season, the season 
vividly alive to him, when he made rich discoveries about 
the frozen meadows and little rivers of his native town. 
It is as a wonderful, inspired observer he is dear to us. 
No other nature lover has had such seeing eyes, such hear- 
ing ears, has detected so many secrets in wood and field, 
kept for him alone. A bit of moss or lichen, a dead weed, 
the smallest indication of waiting, expectant life in the 
winter would fill us with the same joy and excitement 
he felt on discovery. Many pretty new facts lay along 
his path on every ramble,—facts no other eye could detect. 
We rejoice that he made a profession of just walking and 
wading around in the snow, and using those wonderful 
eyes to detect things we never should have discovered for 
ourselves. He is the best, the most rewarding winter 
companion, when sharp, sleet fingers tap upon the window 
pane, and the wind searches every crack and crevice of the 
house to find an entrance. He reveals to us the fulness 
and perfection of winter, its constant, unintermitted life, 
its glorious energy, the variety and splendor of its color, 
and even the extent and richness of its musical scale. 
He speaks of the ‘‘divine humming of the telegraph wires”’: 
when the “telegraph harp trembles and wavers, I am most 
affected as if it were approaching to articulation. It 
sports so with my heart strings.’’ No other naturalist 
and nature lover approaches him in the fine art of obser- 
vation, the poet’s gift of appreciation, and thus when the 
winter world looks so bare and bleak to the uninspired, 
he becomes the most delightful of companions and house- 
mates. : 

Summit, N.J. 


Voyaging with a Prince of the Church. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


It has been said that one never knows a man really well 
till one has taken a voyage with him. Certainly one 
could hardly realize the depth of personal affection sur- 
rounding Cardinal O’Connell till one had seen the out- 
pouring of devotion from the thousands who came to 
Charlestown to bid him Godspeed on his journey to 
Rome. Nor could one appreciate the advance that his 
race had made under our free opportunities for every 
one. 

As a son of the Puritans, it is sometimes hard for the 
old settler to do justice to another race which constitutes 
a newer element in the community we have known and 
loved from childhood. But the true American must have 
been proud of that capable, intelligent, well-dressed crowd 
of courteous people who surrounded that fine result of 
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two widely-varying civilizations, and whose career was 
about to be crowned by the highest honor in his chosen 
path of life. : 

The Outlook of the week had spoken of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell as an aristocrat, as being at heart undemocratic, and 
certain Protestant readers of that journal began the voy- 
age with him as prejudiced against that notability as it 
was possible to be. Yet one by one the preconceived dis- 
likes fell away from them, and turned to an admiration 
of qualities which we are glad to feel are distinctively 
American and democratic in the best sense of the word. 
The strength which comes from simplicity, the love of 
humanity as humanity, as the brotherhood of man,— 
this Cardinal O’Connell has in a most marked degree, 
and it was evident equally in his manner towards all 
men, whatever their pretensions. Most noticeable, per- 
haps, in his hearty recognition of any service rendered 
him, his utter lack of that hauteur which comes from an 
overweening sense of the individual’s own importance in 
the community. 

This last is a quality which we have come to associate 
with the hated term ‘‘aristocrat,” but this is a misuse of 
the word, and with Ben Jonson, we should “ protest’’ 
such men “‘no aristocracy.’ For what is true aristocracy 
but the strength that comes from the cultivation of all 
that is best in life, the quality which is contained in the 
phrase noblesse oblige. The true aristocrat cannot be 
discourteous, because he feels the obligation of all that is 
best in him to be considerate of others,—not to cast 
down, but to raise up his brother man. 

In this latter, better sense, Cardinal O’Connell is 
really an aristocrat, a man whose strength comes from a 
most ardent desire to give forth the best that is in him 
for the upraising of the world about him, to strive ever 
for the best with this exalted and exalting end in view. 

It is the keynote of all those admirable ‘Sermons and 
Addresses”? which have just been printed in three vol- 
umes by the Riverside Press,—a book of which we all, as 
good Americans, whatever our religious faith, may well 
be proud, whether we regard it as a real contribution to 
our literature, as an example of admirable literary style, 
or as a book whose tendency must be to forward all that 
is best in American life...No Protestant can be rightly 
offended by any passage in this work, for the spirit that 
breathes throughout its pages is of the truest Christian 
charity for all men. 

In this primitive sense of the word Cardinal O’Connell 
is an aristocrat, and his high cultivation and intimate 
association with the most cultivated society of Europe 
lends to his gracious intention a charm of manner which 
is growing too rare among all peoples, and especially 
among our own. 

Simplicity and real good-heartedness are the keynotes 
of the man, and, if in his official character he insists on 
close observance of all the conventionalities, it may be 
said of him, as Whittier remarked of Charles Sumner’s 
grand demeanor, that ‘His lofty port was all for her,” 
not for his personal aggrandizement, but for the Church 
which he loves, and we should, as honest men, despise 
him if he did not adore her. 

In his private capacity it would be hard to find a more 
unaffected individual and more simple good fellowship 
with all men, whom he shrewdly estimates at their true 
valuation, entirely regardless of their position or sur- 
roundings. Such an attitude can but be of service in 
our democratic community, and service—service to the 
State as well as to the Church—is the dominant force in 
this strong character. To have voyaged with Cardinal 
O’Connell, and have been thrown into intimate associa- 
tion with him for a fortnight, is to gain a new faith in 
the greatness of the country that can mould and produce 
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such a well-balanced nature, where obedience and desire 
to serve go hand in hand with the power and will to com- 
mand for the good of one and all. 

If in the intense modern desire for personal knowledge 
of the truth we cannot place ourselves in that attitude 
of perfect obedience to any established authority, we can 
at least recognize the importance of that attitude of 
humility, and rejoice in it as a virtue to be cultivated in 
every department of life. 

Humility is not so common in our rushing, successful 
American community that we can afford to cast aside 
any aid to the propagation of that virtue; and, as a simple 
parish priest once said to the writer in Italy, in the on- 
ward rush of our modern existence the Catholic Church 
is at least likely to prove greatly serviceable as a brake, 
a restraining force, which may keep us from plunging on 
into utter destruction. 

Capri, ITALY. 


The Philosophy of Henry Bergson. 


lid fe 
BY GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE LIFE FORCE. 


The thoughts of living men are but the thoughts of their 
ancestors revised, expanded, corrected. The concep- 
tions of the present generation cannot be understood 
without taking their lineage into account. The mixed 
and inconsistent nature of some of our more important 
ideas is in part explained by the fact that we are trying 
to combine our intellectual inheritance from two very 
different civilizations. Our answer tothe question, What is 
reality? is influenced by the stream of Hebrew and Chris- 
tian tradition and by old Greek thinking. The Bible 
begins with an account of the creation of the world; in 
fact, with two accounts, that of Genesis i. being several 
centuries later in date and in stage of development than 
that of Genesis ii. and iii. The conception of the author 
of Genesis i. is that the materials of heaven and earth 
were present in chaotic form and in darkness, and that the 
Spirit of God was brooding upon the face of the waters. 

Early Greek thought reached an analogous view. 
Anaxagoras said that originally there was chaos, and then 
acme mind and brought order. Inthe Timeeus of Plato, 
creation is conceived of as the introduction of order into 
the primitive disorder. Greek speculation, however, 
soon atrived at the view that the world is ultimately com- 
posed of atoms which, by their mutual attractions and 
repulsions and consequent groupings, constituted all 
things. In modern times some thinkers have become 
frankly agnostic on the subject of the ultimate nature of 
reality. Herbert Spencer says that the most certain of 
all things is that we are always in the presence of an 
infinite and eternal energy whence all things proceed, 
but he calls this reality the Unknowable. It is true that 
he professes to know a good deal about it; ¢.g., that it is 
one, infinite and eternal; it is the All-Being; it is higher 
than personality rather than lower; and in referring to it 
we are nearer the truth in using spiritualistic terms than 
when we speak the language of the materialist. And, 
finally, he says that we are compelled to think of the uni- 
verse as alive, if not in the restricted sense, at least in the 
general sense. The ultimate reality manifests itself in 
matter and mind, and these manifestations we know; but 
what it is in itself he thinks we can never know. It re- 
veals itself in the universe we call material, and it wells 
up within us in the form of consciousness: we know these 
expressions of reality, but nothing more. 

Kant, too, said that we know only phenomena, appear- 
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ances. We see the world as colored, because our eyes 
react in that way to the light stimulus. We hear sounds, 
because the air waves excite in our ears movements which 
we feel as sound. So we experience reality under the 
forms of time and space because it is our nature to, and we 
think of the world in scientific terms because we are made 
that way. We cannot get behind phenomena. What 
is beyond, it is vain to seek to know. All that we can 
know is the way reality affects us. Were we differently 
constituted, all would appear differently. 

About a hundred years ago a young German scholar 
brought forward a new and very brilliant suggestion. He 
said, it is possible to get behind the scenes if we pursue 
the right method. For Iam not only a knower: I am also 
of the very substance and stuff of the world, of what is 
known. It is what I am, and I am what itis. To know 
the nature of reality, I have only to look within myself 
and discover what is fundamental there. This observa- 
tion is entirely correct, and the method indicated is most 
fruitful. But Schopenhauer failed in its application. 
He looked within, and he saw what many others had 
failed to see, but his vision was distorted by his unhappy 
emotional state. Maty philosophers have considered 
that man is essentially a thinking being, and have con- 
cluded that the fundamental characteristic of human 
nature is thought. Hegel took this view, and Spinoza 
and Leibnitz, and, though the statement is not absolutely 
accurate, we may include Plato and Aristotle. But, 
according to Schopenhauer’s profounder insight, the 
essence of our nature is will, and, since our nature is one 
with universal nature, the ultimate reality is Will. 

This was a great step forward in the history of human 
thought, and, if it had been made bya man of happy dis- 
position and sunny nature, the course of thought in the 
last hundred years might have been quite different. For 
in that case this world will would have been conceived 
of as good will, whereas Schopenhauer believed it to be 
blind and wicked. It is easy to see why he thought so, 
why his view was, in fact, inevitable. The world was, 
he considered, identical in essence with his own nature, 
and his own nature was discordant and wretched. ‘This 
philosopher was, indeed, very badly born. In his make- 
up were two radically different and warring parts. He 
had a magnificent thinking apparatus and a morbid 
emotional nature. Paalsen, following G. Voight, gives 
us the following striking picture of this original and un- 
happy genius :— 

‘Schopenhauer is a very transparent character; the 
dualism of human nature in which reason and desire form 
the two opposite poles becomes unusually, nay, alarm- 
ingly discordant, in him. In so far as he is will, he lives 
an unhappy life. From his father he inherited a melan- 
choly temperament; he invariably sees things in the 
wrong light: little things, too, annoy him too much. He 
is full of violent desires, impetuous, high-tempered, am- 
bitious, sensuous, and withal very diffident. He is con- 
stantly plagued by all kinds of vague fears of trouble, 
losses, diseases, which his sensuous ego might suffer: he 
is extremely suspicious of all men without exception,— 
in truth, a series of qualities, any one of which would have 
been sufficient to make his life unhappy. 

‘That is one side of his life. And now look at the other. 
He is also an intellect, nay, a genius, endowed with a re- 
markable power of objective intuition. He has experi- 
enced the blessedness of the life of pure knowledge as 
purely and as deeply as any thinker before him, nay, per- 
haps more deeply than any other man, on account of the 
contrast between the intellectual side of his being and his 
restless, unhappy, volitional life. . . . There were times 
when Schopenhauer enjoyed happy hours, pursuing his 
thoughts, freed from all desires and cares, without hurry 
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and worry, without fear and hatred. But then came 
other times: the beasts which seemed to have been en- 
tirely tamed rose up again, destroyed his peace, and filled 
his life with trouble and anxiety. And he was helpless 
against them, he often says so himself. It is a curious 
but undoubted fact that the clearest knowledge of the 
perverseness of the will can produce no change in it. 
This enables us to understand his ethical system: it is 
the confession of his failings and sins, it is the yearning 
of his better self for deliverance from the companion to 
whom it finds itself yoked.’ (‘‘Ethics,” 211. Thilly’s 
translation. ) 

Such was the man who made one of.the most important 
suggestions in the history of thought, who first saw clearly 
that the deepest in man’s life is his will, his needs, longings 
and ideal strivings, and that the heart of human nature 
is one with cosmic nature. ‘There is truth in this phi- 
losophy, but it is colored by the medium through which it 
came. Schopenhauer, constituted as he was, could not 
but give a pessimistic cast to any world view he might 
hold, and in his case the evil was exaggerated by the in- 
fluence of Buddhism upon his mind. It is interesting to 
consider what the effect would have been if Schopen- 
hauer had been a once-born soul, with the elements in his 
nature more nearly in accord from the beginning, if he 
had inherited a harmonious constitution like that of 
Edward Everett Hale or Emerson. It seems certain that 
he would then have announced an optimistic philosophy, 
one which would have amounted to a gospel. He would 
have said that the heart of the world is good will. That 
will is the best name for the reality, he saw clearly. His 
abnormal emotional state led him to think this world 
will blind and wicked. If it had not been for this unfort- 
unate accident of heredity, if he had been a happily con- 
stituted, wholesome nature, he would have given the 
world, not a pessimistic philosophy, but a religion. For 
the message of religion, purified and freed from the local 
and accidental, is that the heart of the universe is good; 
that is, good will. 

The French thinker Bergson is also a seer, and he de- 
scribes what he sees in terms of life. His vision is that of 
a great life flowing through time. This life current is 
the fundamental reality, the material universe being the 
ebb of this great flow. Matter is a flux and not a thing, 
a process derived from the spiritual process of life by in- 
version. It is, so to speak, life that has lost, or is losing, 
its vitality, it is existence almost devoid of duration and 
descending in the direction of space. These conceptions 
are new and difficult, but the important thing is that 
reality is conceived of in terms of life while matter is re- 
garded as a derived product. This is one of the most 
interesting of all the attempts to bridge the chasm be- 
tween the living and the non-living. Bergson states his 
thought in many ways. Life, he says, is tendency, a 
tremendous internal push, which may relax its tension 
and so descend to materiality. ‘‘’The real can pass from 
tension to extension and from freedom to mechanical 
necessity by way ofinversion. Life isan effort to remount 
the incline that matter descends.” Life is creation, the 
material is reality unmaking itself. Or, put in another 
way, ‘‘From an immense reservoir of life, jets must be gush- 
ing out unceasingly, of which each, falling back, is a 
world.’ Again, ‘We catch a glimpse of a simple process, 
an action which is making itself across an action of the 
same kind which is unmaking itself, like the fiery path 
torn by the last rocket of a fire-works display through the 
black cinders of the spent rockets that are falling dead.’ 

Any effort at general and brief restatement of Berg- 
son’s novel views must be in some measure unjust. He 
must be read and re-read to be comprehended. For in- 
stance, a careless critic might infer from what is said 
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above that*the French philosopher has simply relapsed 
into vitalism. But that is very far from the case. He 
considers the question, and himself shows why the vital- 
istic theories are untenable. It is easy to misunder- 
stand him, for he cannot state his position without using 
terms which others have applied in a different way. But 
when he speaks of the life impulse or force, he is thinking 
of a single immense wave which flows over and organizes 
matter. The latter being somewhat refractory, the great 
movement is ‘‘sometimes turned aside, sometimes divided, 
always opposed; and the evolution of the organized world 
is the unrolling of this conflict.” But the philosopher 
warns us not to attach too much importance to or over- 
work any of his similes. He speaks of life as an impetus, 
because no image borrowed from the physical can give a 
better idea of it. But “in reality,” he says, ‘‘life is of 
the psychological order.’’ “Consciousness or supra- 
consciousness is at the origin of life; itis the name for the 
rocket whose extinguished fragments fall back as matter; 
consciousness, again, is the name for that which subsists 
of the rocket itself passing through the fragments and 
lighting them up into organisms. But this consciousness, 
which is a need of creation, is made manifest only where 
creation is possible. It lies dormant where life is con- 
demned to automatism: it awakens as soon as the pos- 
sibility of a choice is restored.” 

Such views are novel and may at first seem fantastic, 
but we should not be too quick to reject them. 

It has been a long time since a constructive thinker of 
the first order has appeared in the world, and if, as some 
believe, we have now to do with a man of this rank, the 
value and extent of his service to us will depend upon our 
own attitude. Certainly, a minute, unsympathetic, 
captious criticism that makes the most of minor errors, 
and that is given to wholesale condemnation of whatever 
can be shown to have any defect, is unprofitable. Equally 
mistaken is the attitude of hasty and uncritical acceptance 
of what has been only superficially examined and imper- 
fectly comprehended. What is called for is, first, an 
honest, sustained effort to understand, to appreciate the 
suggested ideas in the large, and to give the constructive 
thinker a generous reception. We may even be able 
to help him detect minor mistakes and clear away ob- 
securities. Surely, we ought to do this, especially when 
we consider that the larger truth and nobler conceptions 
he attains to are won for humanity and for all time. 
While the theory of the universe,—life must, like all 
others, be subjected to critical examination,—our criticism 
should be large-minded and fair. 

_According to Bergson, then, evolution is the great 
drama of the life force unfolding through the ages: it is 
the story of its adventures, its vicissitudes, its successes 
and its failures. ‘The failures are as evident as the suc- 
cess. For evolution is not synonymous with progress. 
It is sometimes in the direction of our ideals and some- 
times away from them. It is radical rather than linear. 
The molluscs, the fishes, the reptiles, are not on their 
way to become men. ‘They diverged from the trunk of 
the tree of life ages ago, and can never return. What is 
peculiar in the Bergsonian view of evolution is the con- 
ception that the unity of life is the unity of the original 
impulse, that this, as a matter of fact, contained within 
it many tendencies which are differentiated in the course 
of development. This original sheaf of tendencies be- 
comes separated into its constituent elements. ‘Thus, 
in the line of growth through vertebrates up to man, the 
life force has developed some of its capacities, quite other 
tendencies being manifested in the ants, bees, and wasps. 
In the plant world, for the most part unconscious, still 
other tendencies are expressed. Among the two or three 
great lines of evolution are many minor paths. ‘There 
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are blind alleys into which life has run, asin the case of the 
fungi, and many cases of retrogression. 

The most interesting example of the dissociation of the 
tendencies in the original impetus is that of the vegetative, 
instinctive, and rational life, which are conceived of, not 
as three successive degrees or stages of development of 
one and the same tendency, but as divergent directions 
of an activity that split up as it grew, the difference being 
not one of intensity, but of kind. If Bergson is right about 
this, the view that has prevailed since Aristotle’s time 
is wrong, and there are consequences of great significance 
for educational theory, religious culture, and practical 
life. 

Deferring till later a discussion of the relations of in- 
stinct and reason, it may be pointed out here that Berg- 
son’s view of reality as a Great Life is an advance upon the 
Schopenhauerian conception of the world will.... Life 
is the more inclusive term, to say nothing of the fact that 
the German philosopher thought the world will blind and 
wicked only because of the turmoil, strife, and wretched- 
ness of his own inner life. The French philosopher says 
that the life force is striving in the direction of freedom and 
love. The meaning of evolution is the effort of life to 
develop in matter, which is determined, an instrument of 
indeterminism, of freedom; and in the human brain suc- 
cess has been attained. Automatism is the enemy, and it 
is our peculiar human privilege, in the moments when we 
are most conscious, to have conquered, to be really free. 

We cannot properly speak of a goal, since there is no 
end to life’s vista. Hach of us is rather a progress than a 
thing. At times we have glimpses of the great move- 
ment of which we are part. “We have this sudden 
illumination before certain forms of maternal love, so 
striking, and in most animals so touching, observable 
even in the solicitude of the plant for its seed. This 
love, in which some have seen the great mystery of life, 
may possibly deliver us life’s secret. It shows us each 
generation leaning over the generation that shall follow. 
It allows us a glimpse of the fact that the living being is 
above all a thoroughfare, and that the essence of life is in 
the movement by which life is transmitted.” 

Thus does constructive philosophy slowly climb to the 
heights long ago attained by poets, prophets, and men of 
religious insight. Bergson never wearies in trying to show 
that reality is perpetual growth, a creation pursued with- 
out end; that it is a life, a great spiritual adventure; 
that, as it lives through time, it has attained to freedom; 
that it has beaten down many obstacles, and may even 
triumph over death. The poets have anticipated him, 
for they have sung rapturously of 


“The life that maketh all things new,— 
The blooming earth, the thoughts of men.” 


Perhaps this highest attainment of philosophy has been 
best expressed in the noble lines of Samuel Johnson :— 


“Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flowing in the prophet’s word 
And the people’s liberty. 


“ Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in the hero’s blood, 
Nerving simplest thought and deed, 
Freshening time with truth and good.”’ 


Str. Louis, Mo. 


_ Perfect wisdom hath four parts, namely,—wisdom, 
the principle of doing things aright; justice, the prin- 
ciple of doing things equally in public and in private; 
fortitude, the principle of not flying danger, but meet- 
ing it; and temperance, the principle of subduing desires 
and living moderately.—Plato. 
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Two Discourses. 


Saint Francis, so the quaint old tale doth run, 
Returning homeward with his labors done, 
Entered a glade at setting of the sun. 


Awearied from the long and fasting day, 
He leaned against a trunk of hoary gray 
For brief refreshing, ere his onward way. 


Full straightway an audience drew near, 
On floating wing from out the ether clear, 
On fluttering pinion free from woodland fear. 


The aged saint, with face serene and mild, 
Looked on the concourse and as gently smiled, 
Spake to each birdling as a tender child. 


The birds, enrapt, gave reverent silent heed; 
Waited in peace his teaching’s utmost need, 
Stayed for his blessing and his mild “Godspeed.” 


So ran the tale, and it came back to me 
As I, too, leaned upon a hoary tree, 
While bird companions paused or flitted free. 


So ran the olden tale, but different mine; 

For through that hour of glimmering shade and shine 

To me the birds preached sermons, line by line. 
—Grace Jewett Austin, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Literature, 


SunpAyY EVENINGS IN THE COLLEGE 
CHAPEL. By Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.— 
Prof. Peabody’s concluding volume in his 
series of Appleton Chapel discourses com- 
prises a selection of sixteen of the sermons 
which were given by him on Sunday even- 
ings during the twenty years of his ad- 
ministration of the College Chapel. These 
sermons are the response of a gifted preacher 
to “‘the continued challenge of a completely 
voluntary system of worship, the offering 
to religion of a fair chance—and nothing 
more—among the competing interests of 
university life.’”’ Of this volume the author 
remarks that it contains in reality but one 
sermon, but the remark is hardly just. 
For, though the illustrations and the motive 
come inevitably in large measure from uni- 
versity life, there is much variety in treat- 
ment and in theme. One is struck in many 
cases with the singular appropriateness of 
the text, and sometimes with its extreme 
suggestiveness. That is the case, for ex- 
ample, with the text from 1 John ii. 9: 
“But the servants which drew the water 
knew’’; from which an effective sermon 
on ‘‘Work and Revelation’ is constructed. 
It is also markedly the case with ‘‘The 
Writing on the Corner Stone’; a textual 
sermon of exquisite balance and real re- 
ligious power. The sermon on ‘‘The Shal- 
lows and the Deep”’ was obviously written 
by a man familiar with the sea. It luxu- 
riates in nautical illustrations,—all of them, 
as is usually the case with Prof. Peabody’s 
illustrations, happily chosen. Those who 
heard the sermon at Harvard’s two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary, with which the 
volume closes, will be glad to see it included. 
The highest praise that can be given it is 
that it was worthy to stand beside the 
sermon by Phillips Brooks, given on the 
same day from the same pulpit. The 
object of these sermons was “‘to interpret 
to young men the story of their own ex- 
perience, and then to set this limited ex- 
perience in its place among the spiritual 
problems of the modern world.”” The young 
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men addressed are not usually in danger of 
falling into the grosser forms of vice, but are 
frequently bewildered and self-distrustful in 
the presence of new opportunities. To such 
the way is pointed out from what is trivial 
and petty and selfish to the things which are 
really worth while. The aim is practical 
throughout. The type of young man of 
whom Harvard is probably not devoid of 
representatives, that is confronted at the 
University with the more thorough-going 
doubts and questionings, is not here es- 
pecially addressed. Perhaps the place for 
such men was the class-room of Prof. Royce 
or Prof. James or Prof. Shaler. But the 
task at which Prof. Peabody set himself is 
admirably done. Like all his sermons 
these are models of literary form. It is a 
pleasure to read them. But it is because 
they are not only structurally artistic, but 
also spiritually stimulating, that they are 
likely to hold a creditable place in sermon 
literature. Le OY 


BLUCHER AND THE UPRISING OF PRUSSIA | 


AGAINST NAPOLEON, 1806-15. By Ernest F. 
Henderson. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net.—The author is 
a Ph.D. of Berlin, and therefore easily takes 
the German point of view in estimating the 
nature and value of the services rendered by 
Bliicher to Prussia and the rest of Europe. 


As to the relative importance of the Duke of | 


Wellington and Field Marshal Bliicher in 
their great campaign against Napoleon, Eng- 
lish and German annalists and historians will 
never come toagreement. Englishmen think 
and speak of the Duke of Wellington as 
the conqueror of the French army at the 
Battle of Waterloo. Prussians still describe 
the same contest as the Battle of Belle Alli- 
ance. ‘The evidence concerning the merits 
of the two great commanders is conflicting, 
and it is now impossible to reconcile the dif- 
ferent reports because no one who stood at 
the right point of view between the English 
and the Prussians has left on record a true 
statement of facts. But ‘‘there was glory 
enough for everybody,” and each commander 
received all the praise and adulation he de- 
served. As this volume is one of a series, 
entitled Heroes of the Nations, the avowed 
object of it is to set forth the claims of the 
great Prussian soldier to a place in that list; 
but the book is not a mere panegyric of 
Bliicher. It is, first of all, a well-told narra- 
tive of historic events with due regard and 
reference to standard authorities. Upon 
this historic background old ‘‘Marshal For- 
warts,’’ as he was called, is sketched with a 
vigorous hand and a good eye for dramatic 
effect. Bliicher was not a well-trained com- 
mander, versed in the science and art of war 
as it was waged by experts. He was some- 
thing better than that: he was a man with 
a purpose that aroused all his powers and an 
energy and enthusiasm that swept all whom 
he commanded on with irresistible force to 
the great conclusion to which he devoted 
himself body and soul. To free Prussia 
from French domination and to drive Napo- 
leon to defeat and final ruin was the double 
aim of his tumultuous career. To meet 
Napoleon wherever he might be found, to 
fight when he was advancing, and when he 
retreated to follow him wherever he went, 
to cry ‘‘Forward” and always ‘‘Forward,” 
and to advance against the enemy at any 
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risk and any expense of human life, was 
Bliicher’s plan of campaign. For this he 
cast aside all the rules of scientific warfare, 
and became the idol of his king, his army, 
and his country. The record has all the 
charm and fascination of a well-written his- 
torical romance, and may be read with inter- 
est by the most ardent lover of peace. The 
wonder of it is where all the men who were 
so ready to be slain came from: how were 
they moved, how clothed, armed, and fed? 
We think of recent outbreaks of popular 
enthusiasm in London as a new thing, but 
the welcome given to Bliicher in England 
when the three years ‘of fighting were over 
surpassed anything we have known in our 
more peaceful days. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PROTESTANT Doc- 
matics. By Dr. P. Lobstein. Translated 
by A. M. Smith, Ph.D. Chicago, Ill.: The 
University of Chicago Press——Some fifteen 
years ago Prof. Lobstein of the University 
of Strassburg wrote an introduction to Prot- 
estant dogmatics, which was done into Eng- 


|lish by Dr. Smith and privately printed in 


1902, and has now been published in a second 
impression by the University of Chicago 
Press. Although unpublished, the book has 
already had wide publicity, and is so well 
known among students of theology that a 
detailed review would be superfluous. Both 
author and translator, however, commend 
the book to thoughtful laymen interested in 
matters religious, as well as to professional 
students of theology, hoping that it will prove 
an irenicon between churches and _ theologi- 
cal seminaries. To this end the book, almost 
every page of which shows the influence of 
Schleiermacher, emphasizes the Christian 
consciousness as the basis of dogmatics, thus 
recalling theology from metaphysical specu- 
lation to Christian life as the alpha and the 
omega of its discipline; and it is also written 
with a fervor of religious feeling, calculated 
to prepossess the churches in favor of its 
conclusions. From this point of view, then, 
theology finds its authority neither in the 
Church (Roman Catholicism) nor in the 
Bible (scholastic Protestantism), but in the 
confident and satisfying response awakened 
in man by the gospel as incarnated in the 
person and work of Jesus Christ. Hence 
the theological system, briefly outlined, is 
frankly and proudly Christocentric, possess- 
ing all/the advantages and liable to all the 
criticisms of this familiar type of thought. 
Of these criticisms the only one which need 
be mentioned here is that such a system pays 
too little heed to philosophy and history and 
arrogates to itself a patronage verging on 
superciliousness over all other intellectual 
disciplines. To reconcile churches and theo- 
logical seminaries by alienating the great 
body of thinking men who have little present 
interest in either is ominous for the future 
of Christianity. 


THE GREAT PRoBLEM. By Ivan Howland 
Benedict, M.A. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1 net.—It is doubtless a good sign 
that so many writers are just now considering 
what Eucken in his very important book 
calls “The Problem of Human Life.” Eu- 
cken brings to it a wealth of learning and 
philosophical training, tracing the develop- 
ment of this question of questions from 
Aristotle and Plato down to the latest pro- 
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mulgation of German philosophy. Of course, 
nothing of this elaborate method is attempted 
by Mrs. Benedict; but we have a clear and 
strong presentation of “‘the great problem”’ 
of living as it concerns ordinary men and 
women in our modern world, and particularly 
in America. That problem is not, as so 
many affirm, to be glibly solved by saying 
“More Education.” ‘‘Education is clearly 
more widely diffused, yet we are as a nation 
and as a race developing very unevenly.” 
We must look elsewhere for some of the 
chief factors in our lack of moral advance. 
So, as Dr. Henderson in his Pay-day deals 
with the questions of Profit and Capital, 
Land and Interest, so this author attacks 
Plutocracy, Landlordism, and Militarism. 
And worse than the existence of great private 
wealth is that spirit which “‘makes wealth 
the chief criterion of success, . . . which be- 
lieves wealth is the rightful power behind the 
throne.’’? What are the remedies? Some of 
them may inhere in democracy, whose 
gospel tells, or should tell us, ‘‘that brother- 
hood, and not selfish individualism, is the 
basis of a permanent civilization.’’ Indeed, 
the gospel of democracy is nothing less than 
the good news of that kingdom which Jesus 
came to establish. In Jesus was “a tran- 
scendent humanity,” which should lure 
men to the saving of mankind. This de- 
votion should generate a new social moral- 
ity, which shall no longer be satisfied with 
the comfort and prosperity of “‘self and 
wife, my son John and John’s wife.” In- 
deed, there can be no private, personal 
happiness, independent of the happiness of 
all. Here, as the old patriot said, ‘‘we must 
all hang together, or we shall all hang sep- 
arately.” It is by urging such ideas as 
these in simple and vigorous fashion that 
Mr. Benedict makes his appeal, and goes 
far, we will not say to answering, for the 
riddle of the unintelligible world has never 
yet been fully guessed, but to throwing 
genuine light on ‘“‘the great problem” of 
human life. f 
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THe THEOLOGY OF SCHLEIERMACHER. 
By George Cross, D.D., Ph.D. Chicago, Il.: 
The University of Chicago Press.—Prof. Cross 
has earned the gratitude of all English-speak- 
ing students of theology by this condensed 
presentation of Schleiermacher’s great treat- 
ise, the Glaubenslehre. Schleiermacher’s 
importance in the history of Christian 
thought has long been recognized, and his 
influence upon current phases is amply ac- 
knowledged; but his principal book, the 
Glaubenslehre, has never been translated 
into English, nor is it likely that at this late 
day a translation will ever be attempted. 
Yet, notwithstanding the greater popularity 
of his Reden, which have a flow and warmth 
of life peculiarly their own, the more elab- 
orate work is quite indispensable to one who 
would understand contemporary theological 
movements, most of which take their di- 
rection from him. Moreover, the length of 
the treatise makes against its reading in full 
by any save professional theologians. Hence 
the value of Prof. Cross’s exceedingly con- 
cise summary which follows the order of the 
original, allowing the author to speak for 
himself instead of merely giving reactions 
upon him. It is true that close condensa- 
tion has made the book far less suggestive 
than the original,—it is like the map of a 
country as compared with the country itself; 
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but the work is reasonably true to scale, and 
the main outlines are clear. In addition to 
the summary, there are capital prefatory 
essays upon the life of Schleiermacher and 
his place in the theological process of Prot- 
estantism, and there is also a supplementary 
chapter criticising the theology of the Glau- 
benslehre. 


TRAVELLERS FivE ALONG Lire’s Hicn- 
way. By Annie Fellows Johnston. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.25.—Mrs. Johnston 
has chosen her five leading characters from 
widely separated spheres of life, interpreting 
each with frank sympathy and understand- 
ing. Irish Jimmy, the ranchman, incor- 
rigibly jealous of the Japanese cook and 
given to ‘‘a sup too much,” but tender and 
self-sacrificing when the opportunity came; 
Gid Wiggan, owner of the formula for mak- 
ing the famous Wiggan’s Wildcat Liniment; 
the tired little circus clown who proved him- 
self the truest of gentlemen; Wexley Sna- 
thers, the undertaker, who inherited a 
circus; and Bap Sloan, who started to be 
baptized in the Jordan, but fell among 
thieves in New York,—the experiences of 
all these touch both on comedy and on 
tragedy, and Mrs. Johnston has striven to 
interpret both. These are odd little char- 
acter sketches, half whimsical, half serious. 


Magazines. 


Our Dumb Animals has been coming 
regularly to our office for many years, prob- 
able ever since it was started, forty-four 
years ago. We have often used selections 
from its pages, and have always been in- 
terested in its work. The new January 
number comes with changes,—heavy covers 
in four colors, new type for the text, and 
other improvements. The paper has taken 
a radical forward step and is equipping itself 
to do better work than ever. 


The January number of the Adélantic 
Monihly strike notes distinctively modern. 
The first four papers are ‘‘ Modern Govern- 
ment and Christianity,” by Winston Church- 
ill; ‘‘The Contemporary Novel,” by H. G. 
Wells; ‘‘The Political Evolution of a College 
President,’’ by Solomon Bulkley Griffin, editor 
of the Springfield Republican; and “Insanity 
and Non-Restraint,” a paper on the new 
theory which is revolutionizing the care of the 
insane in this country, by Charles Whitney 
Page. Senator Jonathan Bourne’s paper 
on the “Initiative, Referendum, and Re- 
call,”” comes at the close of the number. 
The literary papers include “Literary Cen- 
tennials,”’ by Annie Kimball Tuell; “The 
Wayfaring Woman,” by Winifred Kirk- 
land; and “Caviare on Principle,’ by 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould. ‘‘ What of Lib- 
eral Education?” is a pertinent discussion by 
David Snedden.- ‘‘Rome and the Orient,” by 
Jesse Benedict Carter, is an imaginative his- 
torical survey; and the two serials, Mary 
Antin’s Autobiography and J. C. Snaith’s de- 
licious comedy, contribute interesting instal- 
ments. ‘There are also stories and a striking 
group of songs by Grace Fallon Norton. The 
inside cover surprises one by its full-page 
advertisement of Sanatogen, a patent ‘“‘food”’ 
of which one dollar’s worth yields, accord- 
ing to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, no more energy than six cents 
worth of good milk or one cent’s worth of 
ordinary wheat flour. 
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SOGIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


‘THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 21. 


SOCIAL SERVICE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


By CrarA BANcROFT BEATLEY 


Mrs. Beatley’s subject is education in social 
service illustrated by reference to the plan and 
methods in use in the School of the Church 
of the Disciples. This school as a whole has 
| certain social interests which are fully described; 
|and then the course of training is clearly set 
forth to which children are introduced at four 
years of age and through which they pass until 
they graduate from the adult Bible class. Itis 
all most practical and will prove a mine of in- 
formation for teachers and superintendents who 
| want to develop a social interest in their children, 

but who do not know quite how to go about it. 


On the inside covers of the above pam-= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE 


TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 
PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 


Address 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome 
A? RGus Tal 


At Tiredville the trip begins, 
We soon reach Drowsy Centre; 

The gates of Sleepyland we push 
Apart, and slowly enter. 


Within are dreams of every kind, 
And naps of every nation; 

We must take care, or nightmares mad 
Will chase us from the station. 


But, when we’ve once reached Slumbertown, 
We’ve no more need to worry; 
The journey back to Wide-awake 
We take in quite a hurry. 
—Julie M. Lippmann. 


The Boy who Slept on an Ironing- 
board. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


He was a yellow-haired, red-cheeked lad 
named Benno; but, although he was often at 
their house, doing his home-work at the 
same time with them at their play-room table 
ot joyfully disporting in their backyard, it 
was not until the Bannister boys had spent 
that long forenoon at Benno’s own home that 
they felt really well acquainted with him. 

“You just ought to see him hold wool for 
his mother,’ said Tom, telling the family 
allaboutit. ‘She knits sweaters and mittens 
and caps and things,—lots and Jots of them.” 

“Ves, and he carries home the clocks his 
father repairs,’ added Frank, ‘‘and helps 
mend ’em: we saw ’em putting a new cuckoo 
into a dandy one, and they’ve another clock 
that plays ‘My Country, ’tis of thee,’’ only 
they call it ‘hi dear’ something or other.” 

“And he gets breakfast every morning for 
his big brother, pours the coffee and butters 
his rolls for him ’cause he has to go to work 
before six o’clock every morning. His name 
is Franz, and he and Benno sleep together, 
and Benno sleeps on an. ironing-board,”’ 
cried Gerry. 

Whereupon the four girls—for Lettice and 
Flora were spending the week-end with Nan 
and Nellie—set up a shrill shout, and even 
Mother was moved to mildly demur, ‘“‘My 
dearl I think you must be mistaken; for 
how could a big boy like Benno even find 
room ”’— 

“Oh, but he really does, Mother,” in- 
sisted Gerry, while Tom explained that the 
long, wide, old-fashioned ironing board was 
somehow fastened in between the wall and 
the narrow single bed so as to make the latter 
wide enough to hold two good-sized boys. 
“He doesn’t mind,’ concluded Tom; “he 
thinks it’s great fun. He says, ‘I sleep upon 
it yust like a rat-mouse.’ ”’ 

Across the general laugh caused by this 
statement Lettice was heard to remark that 
Benno ‘‘must be an awfully stupid boy.” 

“Stupid!’”’ cried Frank, ‘why, he’s the 
brightest boy in class and the best,—always 
there, always on time, always prepared.” 

“*Yes, but who ever heard of a rat-mouse,” 
continued Lettice: “‘he must be awfully silly 
to use such language!”’ 

“Why, he’s only been in America for a 
little over a year; and that makes his Eng- 
lish a bit funny, sometimes,” retorted Tom, 
“but his language is all right. You never 
catch him saying ‘Gee Whittaker!’ or ‘Holy 
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Cat!’ or ‘ Confound it!’ The worst he ever says 
is ‘Nanu!’ Why, he won’t let me say even 
shucks!”’ 

“ And he’s great on grammar,’’ added Nan, 
‘‘and gives us all points in roots and deriva- 
tions. He writes the best hand in Number 
Three School and can explain examples so’s 
even poor me can understand them,—and no 
one knows how hard arithmetic comes to 
mel—and he’s always ready to do it, too, 
when he’s here doing his home-work with 
our boys.” 

“Goodness!’’ exclaimed Flora, with a 
pronounced upward tilt to her little pink 
nose, “do you have him here to do his home- 
work?”’ 

“Whenever he hasn’t got his German 
lesson,’ nodded Gerry. ‘‘And ’most every 
Saturday he comes over and plays in our 
yard.” 

“Gracious!’’ tittered Lettice, ‘‘I shouldn’t 
think a boy who talks about ‘rat-mouses’ 
would know enough to play! J shouldn’t 
care to play with him, for one.” 

“Vou would if you knew how many 
splendid games he knows,” shouted Frank. 
“And he can make up perfectly new plays 
every time he comes over,—hotel and robbers, 
and Arabs in the desert, and such things,— 
and he can build steam-cars and menageries 
and air-ships and men-o’-war with the play- 
room furniture and base-ball bats and hockey 
sticks. I just guess he does know how to 
play!” 

“And sometimes he’ll even coax the boys 
to play with us,’’ laughed Nan, “at house- 
keeping and store.” 

“And he always says ‘of course we want 
dat liddle one to play mit us! Come one 
Nellie-chen!’’’ concluded Nellie. ‘And 
Mother likes him, too, don’t you, Mother?” 

“Indeed, I do,” said Mother, heartily. 
“JT am glad to have him work and play with 
you children, he’s so cheery, and upright, 
and manly and polite. But I don’t like to 
think of his being obliged to sleep on an 
ironing-board.”’ 

“Well,” said Father, laying down the 
newspaper from behind which he had been 
listening to the discussion, “‘it does not seem 
to have hurt him any. Indeed, from what 
I have heard you say about him, I think it 
might be well to put some of our boys and 
girls to sleep on ironing-boards to have 
them grow up as clean, as white, and as 
straight as our little friend Benno.”’ 


Lisa’s Gift. 


Along the mountain side and lower in 
the valleys the fresh green grass was spring- 
ing up: so thick was it that Farmer Peter 
had said the cows must go down to the past- 
ure, and the girls must begin again to take 
turns in taking them there. The farmer had 
five daughters, so one bright spring day 
Tessa, the eldest, took the cows along the 
road where tall, pointed cedars stood, down 
by great, gray rocks that seemed to form 
a wall between the firs and the grassy val- 
leys. They went across a cold, clear moun- 
tain stream that a little farther on was 
caught in a hollow stone basin as a drinking 
place for the cows. 

All the week Tessa would take the cows 
to pasture in the morning and bring them 
back at night, and, as she came slowly along 
after them that evening, she thought of the 
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rich milk and cream that would soon be 
filling the milk pans at the farm and of the 
butter and cheese that later on they would 
take to market. As she stepped to the 
side of the road to hurry a lazy cow, she 
noticed a queer little green house that 
seemed to be built against one of the great 
rocks. 

“T do not remember that house,” she 
thought, and stopped to look at it more 
closely. 

In front of the queer little green door sat 
a queer little man with a queer little green 
cap on his head. 

“T was just wishing you would come this 
way,” -he-said: “I want to ask you for a 
drink of fresh milk.” Tessa drew back. 

“No,” she answered. ‘“‘We cannot spare 
any of our milk, we need it all ourselves.” 
And she ran on after the cows. 

The next week Nannette took the cows 
to the valley. She, too, saw the queer little 
green house and the queer little man with 
the queer little green cap on his head, and 
one night she stopped. ‘The little man bowed 
very low. 

“Vou must make good butter from such 
a fine herd of cows,’’ he said. ‘‘I have been 
wondering if you would give me a tiny bit to 
eat on my bread.” 

“No, indeed!’? Nannette shook her head. 
“We sell our butter, not give it away: we 
have none for you,”’ and she hurried after the 
cows. 

When Blanchen went down with the 
cows, she looked for the queer little green 
house, but did not see it until her return in 
the evening; then she went very close to 
it. The queer little man with the queer little 
green cap sat outside as usual. 

‘Good evening, little maid,’ he said. “TI 
found strawberries to-day where the sun 
shines warmly on the hillside, and would 
like to share with you if you could let me 
have a little cream for mine.” But Blanchen 
tossed her head. 

“T, too, can find berries on the hillside,”’ 
she said, “‘and we use our cream to make 
butter, so I cannot give you any,” and she 
followed the cows home. 

‘“‘He must be a queer little man,” said 
Anabel, the next daughter, as she came up 
with the cows the following week. “I must 
peep around the rock and see if he is still 
there.” 

Yes, there stood the queer little green 
house, and the queer little man with the 
queer little green cap sat in front. He 
smiled very pleasantly at her. 

“T’ve been longing, my dear, for a bit of 
cheese. Could you spare me a little?” 

But Anabel only turned and ran up the 
hill as fast as she could go. 

“Indeed, he can’t have any of my cheese!”’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘I wonder what he will 
ask for next!” 

The week following it was the turn of 
Lisa, the youngest daughter, to take the 
cows. She kept thinking of the stories her 
sisters had told of the queer little man. In 
her kind heart a strong desire had come to 
do something for him. 

““The milk from my cow, Gretchen, is my 
own,” she thought, “‘and I shall give him 
some.’ So on her way home from the past- 
ure she slipped around the bend in the road, 
and there in front of his door was the little 
man. He looked at her kindly. Lisa smiled 
and held out a pail she carried. 
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“Here is milk from my own cow,”’ said she. 
“T wanted you to have some and a bit of 
cheese from my lunch.” The little man 
took off his green cap and bowed and smiled. 

“My dear, you will not lose anything,” 
he said. ‘All that one gives of good comes 
back in good.” 

“T wonder what he means!” thought 
Lisa, as she turned into the road that led 
to the farm, and she wondered about him 
all the way home. 

The sisters laughed when she told what 
she had done. 

“He’s a little elf, I’m sure, Lisa,” said 
Nannette. “Did he give you the wonderful 
lamp, and may I wish with it?”’ 

“Tell us truly, dear,’’ coaxed Tessa, “did 
he give you the cap of knowledge?” 

“Tet us see if she has the cloak that makes 
one invisible,’ teased Blanchen. 

“Will he lend you his seven league boots, 
Lisa?’’ asked Anabel. 

Lisa laughed and shook her head; but the 
mother, overhearing, said,— 

“Tjisa has a pair of wonderful boots already, 
I think; for she walks into every one’s heart 
and that is the best gift of all.” 

Lisa wondered what kind of boots they 
were, but could not stop long to think about 
them, for it was a busy time at the farm. 
There were cheeses to be gotten ready for 
market, and butter to be packed, and the 
sisters forgot all about the little man. Lisa 
still had a big pot of cream to be churned. 

“My butter must be ready to go with the 
test,”’ she said, and so she was up very early 
the next morning. She poured the yellow 
cream into the churn, put in the dasher and 
was soon churning away. ‘The dasher danced 
up and down at first, but by and by it went 
slowly. 

“T must have a lot of butter,” said Lisa 
to herself, “‘it is so very heavy.”’ She looked 
into the churn; yes, there were the yellow 
lumps, shining faintly through the white 
milk. 

“But they’re not floating as they usually 
do,’ thought Lisa, very much surprised. 
Taking her ladle she hurriedly slipped it 
under one of the lumps and, raising it, put 
it in the wooden bowl of cold water that stood 
ready to wash the milk from the butter. It 
sank quickly under the water, and Lisa 
turned it over with her ladle. It was hard 
as a stone, not a bit like the soft lumps of 
yellow butter she was used to working over. 
Her eyes filled with tears and she ran to find 
her mother. 

“Come quickly, mother!’ she exclaimed, 
“the butter has come, and it isn’t butter at 
all! I’m afraid I haven’t done it right!” 
Her mother looked very puzzled as she took 
out the yellow lumps; but, when the father 
came, he smiled. 

“What has my Lisa been doing?’’ he 
asked. “Getting acquainted with the 
fairies? ‘This is surely fairies’ gold, a love 
gift from the little people.” 

“Nay, father; I have seen no fairies,” 
declared the astonished Lisa. But a slight 
noise at the door made them all turn, and 
there stood the queer little man with his 
queer little green cap in his hand, bowing 
and smiling in the doorway. 

“All that one gives of good comes back 
in good,” he said, Then he disappeared, 
and no one ever saw him again; and, though 
Blanchen, Nannette, Anabel, and Tessa all 


tan to look for the little green house, it had 
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disappeared with the little man. 
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But the|window. ‘There was nothing the matter with 


gold did not disappear, for fairies’ gold al-|the pigeon, she said, and I must stop feeding 
ways lasts as long as a giving heart, and]it, and then it would go away with the 


Lisa had found the secret. 


If you hoard with selfish greed, 
And forget another’s need, 

All your gold will turn to clay, 
And will vanish quite away; 
But, if you with some one share, 
You will find it everywhere. 
This the secret fairies told, 
When they left their gift of gold. 


Margaret S. Van Der Veer, in the Churchman. 


Dolikins. 


“Tell us a story about some of your pets,” 
said Mary and Ruth. ‘You're always hav- 
ing them.”’ 

“Well,” said Aunt Say, as she wound up 
her ball of worsted, ‘“‘there is Dolikins,—my 
little dove, Dolikins. Ill tell you about that. 

“A year ago last fall,” she began, ‘‘a flock 
of pigeons used to come into the neighborhood 
every day, and I watched them whenever I 
had time. One day that old cat of Doctor 
Emmons’s caught one of the young birds, and 
I ran out. and took it away. ‘The poor little 
thing was hurt, and lay trembling in my hand, 
so I brought it in and made a bed for it. I 
nursed it for a week, and it grew quite tame. 
It was very pretty,—pale gray, with lovely 
iridescence, and it had a tiny crest. 

“As it got better, it would come to my 
shoulder, and sit there while I moved about 
the house, and even when I was at work, if I 
permitted it to remain; and it would peck 
my cheek, and coo, in a soft, contented way. 
When it was hungry, it would light on my 
shoulder, slide down my arm and peck my 
hand. Of course I loved it.- Those soft 
feathers against my neck were so’’— 

“Oh, yes! Weren’t they?” broke in Ruth. 
“IT guess I know! I had a tame redbird last 
winter. A boy stoned him, and he fell out of 
the oleander, and’’— 

“O Ruthie, never mind that now!”’ said 
Mary. ‘Wait till we hear about Dolikins.” 

“By and by,” continued aunty, “when I 
felt sure that it was strong enough, I carried 
it up to the third story,—where it could see 
the flock on Dr. Emmons’s roof,—and leit it 
on the window-edge there. Pretty soon it 
flew away to join the others, and I thought 
that was the last I should see of Dolikins. I 
felt quite sad. You don’t know how I 
missed it.” 

“T do!” 
bird po 

“OQ Ruthie!” said Mary, plaintively. 
“T’ve heard that a hundred and forty thou- 
sand times. 

“Wait till Aunt Say gets through,” she 
added, apologetically, “‘and you shall tell all 
about it.” 

“That night at dusk,” the story went on, 
“T saw it flying toward the house. My heart 
leaped right up, and I ran to meet the dear 
thing. It lighted on the hood of the back 
door, and, when I called ‘ Dolikins!’ down it 
came to my shoulder, and nestled up to my 
cheek and cooed—the darling! I was just 
happy. I kissed and caressed it, and brought 
it in and fed it. 

“The next morning I put it out again, and 
at night itreturned. It came every night for 
a week, and then once, when I was not on 
hand to receive it, it flew into grandmother’s 


cried Ruth. ‘When my red- 


flock. 

“So that night when it came I-—pushed it 
away. O dear, how I felt! It tried to come 
back, and acted as if it couldn’t believe I 
really meant to turn it off. My heart fairly 
ached.” And Aunt Say looked: wistful. 

Ruth nodded vigorously, but did not speak 
this time, and Aunt Say resumed:— 

“Tt did not come to the house again, but 
about a week afterward I saw it with the 
flock on the roof across the street, and, as it 
was a hot, dusty day, I thought it might be 
thirsty. So I took a basin of water out to 
the sidewalk and called, ‘Dolikins! Doli- 
kins!’ 

“At first it did not heed, but pretty soon it 
flew to my shoulder, slid down my arm, and 
drank; and then it perched on my shoulder 
again, nestling and cooing so happily. ‘Then 
I had to send it away, and it was so hard to 
force myself to do it that I never tried to tole 
it down again, although I saw it several 
times.” 

“Oh, you poor thing!” 
know just how you felt! 
bird’— 

And then Ruth told her story.—Elizabeth 
Hill, in Vouth’s Companion. 


cried Ruth. ‘I 
When my red- 


A Call from a Monkey. 


One cold, bleak day in the fall, Tot was 
having a tea-party in honor of her new doll 
Annie, when she heard music, and ran to the 
window to see where it came from. As soon 
as she looked out, she began to jump up and 
down, and clap her hands, and scream with 
delight. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” 
monkey here!” 

Sure enough, there was a man with a hand- 
organ and a real monkey. Tot wanted to 
give him some money, so her aunt gave her 
a few cents, which she threw out. The 
monkey picked them up, took them to his 
master, and then came and sat on the piazza, 
just in front of the window. 

He wore a red coat trimmed with rows of 
white buttons, and a cap with a feather in it. 
The coat had a pocket; and Mr. Monkey 
took out a nut, and tried to crack it. “He 
is hungry. He must have something to 
eat,’ said Tot. 

So auntie got a doughnut for him. He 
made a bow, and held up the doughnut, as 
if he had never seen such a thing before; 
but, after eying it all over, he put a piece into 
his mouth, and shook his head, as if to say, 
“‘Well, it’s pretty good, after all.” 

It was very funny to see him eat it; for 
he bit off all the outside, and threw it away, 
just as if he were eating an apple. Tot 
will not soon forget her call from the monkey. 
The Nursery. 


she said. “There is a 


The children in the Blank family were 
taught habits of neatness at the table, 
being compelled to pay a fine of one cent 
for every spot they put on the tablecloth. 
One day Harold, a boy of seven years, was 
discovered rubbing the overhanging part 
of the cloth between his fingers, and, when 
taken to task for it, he said,— 

“Why, Mummy, I was just trying to 
rub two spots into one!”—October Woman’s 


, Home Companion. 
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New York Letter. 


At the Second Church (Mr. Dutton’s) 
a study has been provided in the church 
building. This enables Mr. Dutton to meet 
visitors at certain hours of the day, and it 
brings him into closer touch with the work 
in general. 

Mr. Dutton’s sermon topics for December 
were as follows: ‘‘Paul,” ‘The Gothic Ele- 
ment in Religion,’ ‘‘Hymns,” “‘A Christmas 
Sermon,” ‘(A New Year’s Sermon.” The 
Wordsworth Club of this church is studying, 
with Mr. Dutton, ‘““A Year with Thackeray 
and Dickens.’ ‘The Wordsworth is composed 
of the younger people of the society. The 
Round Table—the men’s club—holds a meet- 
ing and dinner monthly. 

A reception was given by the First Church 
Society of Brooklyn, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lathrop early in December. It was a most 
enjoyable affair and largely attended. At 
the Alliance meetings of this church Mr. 
Lathrop gives a series of addresses to which 
visitors are cordially welcomed. 

The Flatbush Society is steadily increasing, 
and its activities are wide. Dancing Classes 
for all ages bring the young people together, 
and dinners, private theatricals, and the 
Alliance meetings keep sociability up to a 
high mark. The programme of the AI- 
liance for this year is probably the most 
practical of any of our near-by churches. 
Ruskin’s Three Rules of Labor point the 
object: “To do your own work well whether 
it be for life or death; To help other people 
at theirs when you can, and seek to avenge 
no injury; To be sure you can obey laws 
before you seek to alter bad ones.’’ Follow- 
ing this we have these topics for discussion. 
“The Cost. of Woman’s Dress—Plumage,”’ 
“The Cost of Woman’s Dress—Sweat Shop 
Clothes,’’ ‘‘The Origin and Say of Fashion,” 
“Tndividuality in Dress,” ‘‘Fathers, Mothers, 
and Children,” “‘A Scientific Management of 
the Home,” ‘Is Christianity Practical?” 
““Woman as the Comrade of Man,” ‘‘Our 
Intellectual Life,” ‘‘Our Religious Life.” I 
am inclined to think this programme is one 
that many Alliances might adopt with profit 
if it be handled by experts and dealt with 
bravely. 

In New Jersey, Unitarianism is gaining 
way. ‘The Montclair Society has established 
a reputation for progress and vitality that 
cheers the souls of other and more struggling 
congregations. 

No minister has yet been chosen for the 
Elizabeth church, but Mr. Grant and Mrs. 
Blackwell are always to be depended upon 
for service and there is no lack of enthusiasm 
in the regular work. Mrs. Blackwell recently 
married a young couple, and she has chris- 
tened several babies. 

On December 17 the exercises of the 
Dedication of the Parish House on Staten 
Island were held. ‘This Parish House is an 
achievement of which the Society may well 
be proud. It will enable Mr. Greenman to 
carry on a broader work, and it will be a 
home place for the people. Mr. Slicer gave 
the address on this occasion, and a fine pro- 
gramme of music was provided. 

The Hackensack Society is doing excel- 
lent work. Mr. Fairley still manages, after 
a week of service in a large school, to preach 
sermons of a vital character: ‘Evolu- 
tionary ‘Interpretation of Old Testament 
History and Literature,” “Religion of the 
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Hebrew Prophets,” ‘““A Sermon for Fore- 
fathers’ Day,” ‘“‘The Perennial Romance of 
Human Life. The Hackensack Alliance has 
assumed the financial support of the Sunday- 
school. 

The Rev. R. Shaw Barrow is making a 
place in Ridgewood for his faith and ours. 
The local papers print his sermons, and ortho- 
doxy does not disdain his offers of friendly 
interchange. 

Not long ago a tablet was unveiled at 
Cooper Union to the memory of the late 
Charles Sprague Smith. It is very beautiful 
and was erected by the people of the People’s 
Institute of which Mr. Smith was the founder 
and director. These words are among others 
on the tablet :— 

“He was a brother to the great and a 
father to the humble. He fought on earth 
the battle of the good even as his Father, the 
Lord of the invisible world, commanded him.”’ 

This is very truth, and it seems to me that 
no higher thing can be said of any man or 
woman. 

The Jersey City movement under Mr. 
Barrow is assuming big proportions. Mr. 
Ives of Summit is deeply interested in it, 
and the New York League feels that it 
should do its part in helping this rather 
unique society. There is a suggestion, in 
the Jersey City church of the Brotherhood, of 
what Mr. Charles Sprague Smith intro- 
duced,—a kind of forum. A short sermon 
is preached, good music provided, and then 
the congregation is free to ask questions. 
This programme has been most successful, and 
the audiences are large and ever growing 
larger. This is one of our new movements 
which is being watched here with unusual 
interest. At the dinner of the New York 
Unitarian Club November 16 the subject 
“What are You Preaching About and Why?” 
was one to bring about lively discussion. 
The ministers who took part were fresh 
from the Middle States Conferences, and each 
one had a clearly defined what and why. 

And now, as we part company with our 
rich and vigorous year of ro11, let us pray 
that “out of every heart the lurking grudge 
be purged. Give us grace and strength to 
forbear and to persevere. Offences give us 
the grace to accept and to forgive offenders. 
Forgetful of ourselves, help us to bear cheer- 
fully the forgetfulness of others. Give us 
courage and gayety and the quiet mind.” 

That is good,—courage and gayety and 
the quiet mind! And for the last, dear 
thought, ‘“‘temperate in wrath, and in all 
changes of fortune and down to the gates of 
death loyal and loving one to another.” 


BS Wa Bae 


Courtesy. 


I have had several experiences within a 
few years that lead me to ask, “Are our 
Unitarian ministers forgetting courtesy in 
small matters?” To explain what I mean. 
One of our societies had recently built a 
fine new church building. Wishing very 
much to attend the dedicatory service, the 
writer sent a courteous note to the pastor 
stating his desire, and asking to be informed 
when the dedication was to occur. Abso- 
lutely no attention was paid to this inquiry, 
and the writer only learned from a published 
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Two other times, wishing to attend Sunday 
morning services at suburban churches that 
do not publish weekly notices in Boston 
papers, the writer has written the pastors 
asking for the hour of service, and in neither 
case has any attention been paid to the in- 
quiry. Is courtesy too small a thing for 
our ministers to pay attention to? I send 
this communication in no spirit of criticism, 
but only for the purpose of calling attention 
to a need. A LAYMAN. 


To Isles of Shoals Friends. 


May I take this method of communicating 
with those kindly souls who gave heed to 
my appeal in behalf of Babushka last summer? 
The appeal was made on one of the hottest 
days of the season, when the suggestion of 
warm clothes to be worn in Siberia seemed 
out of place, but, in spite of that, enough was 
contributed to send a warm outfit to the 
beloved exile. Through the suggestion of 
Hon. George Esslemont, an English member 
of Parliament, who is interested in all good 
works, the Jaeger Company consented to 
make special garments at a reasonable price, 
and they very obligingly sent them through 
their St. Petersburg branch, thus assuring 
their safe transmission. It seems only fair 
that the Isles of Shoals friends should share 
in the letter just received from the brave, 
cheerful woman who sits in her little log 
cabin in the heart of Siberia. She says:— 

“Do you know, dear sister, where the 
crabs are wintering? * I know, while I 
examine my new wardrobe, brought to me 
from the post-office yesterday afternoon. 
It was a glorious apparition, an effect which 
enchanted all the boys that were occupied 
in the matter, for the packet was a big and 
heavy one.t ‘The wares were so well wrapped 
that everything is fresh as only got from a 
magazine. Even the papers and cartons 
are safe enough to be employed by our book- 
binders. Every one touched the stuff, and 
every one was sincerely glad to know grand- 
mother will be clad as warm and comfortable 
as one could desire and fancy. Iam sure the 
whole winter there will be examination and 
appreciation of the dower you endowed me 
with. And I tell you the truth, Sister Isabel, 
it is the first time during my life I have 
such beautiful things for myself. Ves, for 
myself, for every thread you sent me I will 
use it on my own body, knowing that you 
and Alice wish it, and that Helen and other 
appreciative friends took part in arranging 
all the business, and you were all anxious 
to know me safe and warm. ‘This very let- 
ter I am writing enveloped in the delicious 
wrapper, fearing no frost, weather, or storm. 
The old cobbler, my faithful servant when 
sober, laughed and cheered, examining the 
big shoes I received, and did not dare to 
touch with his rough hand the exquisite 
Jaeger underwear displayed on my table. 

“*Oh,’ said he, ‘did your friends in Amer- 
ica get the photograph of your old cabin? 
They would be as much astonished to dwell 
in that as we would be to wear such beautiful 
clothing.’ 

“T confess to be confused myself on this 


*A Russian proverb meaning, Do you know where the 
best things are to be had? 


+ Happy Siberia, which has a parcels post! The package 


account of the service that the church had , which was far beyond our “four pounds” could not have 


been dedicated, 


been mailed in the United States. Siberia has no express 
companies to oppose such a reformer,—I, C. B, 
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account. Everything is of the best material 
and well made. Even the duties were paid, 
and I have not had to pay a kopek. All this 
thanks to the persons who not only know 
where the crabs are wintering, but who can 
arrange the matter so finely that the receiver 
has no trouble, no outlay,—nothing to do 
but to take and use.” 

Madam Breshkovsky closes by expressing 
her hearty gratitude to those friends who 
have sent her this pleasant surprise, adding, 
“You can and must represent to yourselves 
what joy and what sympathy they awake 
in my soul.” IsaBEL C. BARROWS. 


Croton-on-Hupson, N.Y. 


The Enemies. 


I could have sung as sweet as any lark 
Who in unfettered skies doth find him blest, 
And sings to leaning angels prayer and praise, 
For in God’s garden the most lowly nest. 


But came the cares—a gray and stinging throng 
Of liliputian foes, whose thrust and dart 

Did blind my eyes and hush my song in tears; 
Their brushing wings flung poison to my heart. 


I could have fought, in truth, a goodly fight, 
Braved death, nor feared defeat before one foe; 
Against these puny cares I strive in vain, 
They sting my soul unto its overthrow. 
—Dora Sigerson Shorter. 


Silas Farrington. 


For thirty-five years the initials S. F. 
were familiar to the readers of the Christian 
Register. His. London Letter was written 
from the point of view of an independent 
minister of a Unitarian church, and was 
valuable because it gave both an inside 
and an outside view of Unitarian affairs, 
especially as they were put on exhibition at 
the annual meetings in London and elsewhere. 
He had a long pastorate in Manchester 
and after that in Richmond. His annual 
pilgrimages to Switzerland gave him ample 
material for picturesque descriptions, and 
his letters continued after he retired from 
the active work of the ministry. 

In America Mr. Farrington was ordained 
and settled in Concord, N.H., in 1857. He 
was called to Janesville, Wis., in 1864, 
leaving that city for Germantown, Pa., in 
1868. After four years he went abroad and 
finally settled in England, where he lived 
until he died at the age of eighty-two. A 
letter signed Charlotte A. Farrington gives 
the following account of his last days:— 


Mr. Farrington had been enjoying his 
two months at Cannes very much, and we 
were on the point of leaving when the idea 
came to him of going to the old town (Mont 


_ Chevalier) to see the bright town below, 


by night. He was dissuaded from doing this 
the first evening he spoke of it, but the wish 
returned, and last Tuesday, the 19th, he 
started about 8.30 with an attendant from 
the hotel. They took the train to the foot 
of the hill and went to the old church on the 
summit. ‘There they mounted the platform 
built against a remaining bit of the ancient 
wall. Mr. Farrington looked down, as he 
had wanted to, on Cannes sparkling below, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘How beautiful it is!’’ and fell 


back dead, the doctor says from the bursting: 


of a small blood-vessel on the brain. He lies 
in the beautiful Protestant cemetery where 
ten days before we both were walking and 
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saying, What a perfect place for the last 
repose! The Rev. Mr. Minto, the Scotch 
clergyman here, whose services Mr. Far- 
rington had attended while in Cannes, kindly 
conducted a simple service at the cemetery. 


Che Cnitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Half the term for which the present officers 
of the Fellowship were elected has expired 
and there should be some public accounting 
of their stewardship. The new president 
spent the summer in Europe, and it was not 
until mid-September that he actually assumed 
the duties of his office. The first task was 
obviously to prepare for the Washington 
Conference. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley was 
secured as the speaker for our meeting. But 
the main work was the preparation of the 
resolutions on social justice and the nature 
thereof. None of us have fully recovered 
from our surprise and delight at finding the 
spirit of the entire Conference so wholly in 
accord with our point of view. It was 
Jericho with fallen walls, and we had only 
known the city with well-nigh impregnable 
barriers. But Mr. Holmes has set forth 
clearly and ringingly the results of our spirit 
at Washington in the Unitarian Advance, and 
the Register has made it clear that there is 
hardly the difference in point of view which 
we thought, and with good reason, existed. 

We filled our vacant office of secretary and 
treasurer by the election of Rev. Franklin 
K. Gifford of Sandwich, Mass., when our 
executive board met at Washington. His 
first duty has been to restore our exhausted 
finances by sending out the overdue reminders 
concerning annual dues. The responses have 
been satisfying and every day adds to our 
strength. A glance at our membership roll, 
however, shows that we are depending too 
largely upon ministerial support. Ours is 
not a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Indiscreet and Over-enthusiastic Preachers. 
We must appeal to our laymen and lay- 
women for support and make ours a stronger 
and wider movement. The most cheering 
feature of this response to our secretary’s 
appeal has been the new members who have 
come in. The names are few, but every one 
is so choice that we must record as our most 
significant gain this year the accession to our 
ranks of Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
Rey. Bradley Gilman, Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, and 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead. Their imprimature 
means much. 

The resolutions passed at Washington were 
so important that.they should be spread 
broadcast. We have had them printed upon 
a neat small card, and they can be obtained 
from the secretary for twenty-five cents a 
hundred which is but a part of their cost to 
us. As our sociological platform they have 
even greater official sanction than the five 
points we Unitarians publish as “ Our 
Faith,” and they are an invaluable asset. 
We shall also print them in a large size suit- 
able for framing, as “Our Faith”’ is framed, 
if enough send orders at twenty-five cents 
each for this larger card. The Rochester 
Church has printed the resolutions on its 
bulletin, and we hear of wide-spread interest 
in them. The Survey commented upon 
them most favorably. 

In order to spread our message we’ have 
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gotten into communication with the secre- 
taries of all our conferences and asked that 
our representatives be given a hearing before 
the conferences. The response has been 
gratifyingly favorable. Not all have an- 
swered, but none have refused. Some have 
referred the matter to the necessary com- 
mittees, but the prevailing response has been 
a hearty affirmation. Our limited financial 
resources mean that we must use speakers 
from within each conference or from near its 
territory, but we seem assured of a welcome 
hearing from Maine to California. 

The column of the Register which should 
be and is to be so important a factor in our 
work has been carefully planned for. We 
have stood and do stand for heat, and we 
mean to stand for light. As an interesting 
and necessary contribution to the study 
every earnest person is making of social 
problems to-day, we have set about the task 
of gathering information from our ministers 
or laymen who reside where political or 
economic experiments are being tried con- 
cerning their opinion of their working value. 
We have asked our ministers in the equal 
suffrage States what they think of the re- 
sults of its working. We have asked our 
men, who live where the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall have been adopted, how 
those work. Some of our churches are in 
cities where socialism is in control, and some 
where the Single Tax has been, adopted. 
We have asked representative Unitarians, 
usually our ministers, how these forward 
movements seem at close range. In like 
manner we are seeking information con- 
cerning some plans of co-operation. We 
have had no preconceptions in this and have 
written our requests without the least 
knowledge in most cases of the opinions of 
our correspondents, and where we knew 
their point of view we have not let it enter 
in. We trust the average Unitarian minister 
as an intelligent and unprejudiced observer 
and an independent and fearless critic. 
The answers have begun to come in, and we 
shall use this column to bring them to those 
interested in the cause of social justice. 

Other plans are under consideration which 
will be launched as they mature. Our field 
is boundless. The problems of the relation 
of the Church to social justice are sometimes 
delicate, usually difficult, frequently wun- 
solved. We cannot avoid debatable ground, 
but there are great areas of this field of work 
where all of us undoubtedly stand together. 
We should colonize these as well as send out 
pioneers and explorers; nor neglect the 
forward movements. We need the support 
of every Unitarian who believes our denom- 
ination should be on the fighting line of so- 
cial and economic progress. We are simply 
trying to translate liberalism into terms 
of human society. We feel a sense of shame 
when the Outlook, in its report of the Wash- 
ington Conference, says:— 

“ Alongside those Unitarians who have op- 
posed the ancient creeds have long been 
those who have battled for better material 
things. But in their National organization 
the question of improving the conditions of 
common life has found little official recog- 
nition till this year. The programme (this 
year) was enriched by the inclusion of such 
topics as have usually found place only in 
a sociological gathering. In this respect 
the Unitarian body is following a course 
already pursued by other denominations.” 
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We are not accustomed to think of our- 
selves as laggards, nor happy in the idea. 
We lead theologically. We must catch up 
sociologically, then forge to the fore. Some 
of our individual churches are doing this. 
We must acquire first the overmastering 
desire, the spirit of advance in this field, then 
learn the way. To create and cultivate 
this desire has been the work of the Fel- 
lowship and must be its work, and many 
things show that it has not wrought in 
vain. The way will open before those who 
have the desire. 

“Only the seeker worthy of the quest 
Shall know the perfect land.’’ 


Epcar S. Wuirs. 


The Social Service Council. 


The announcement is made of a new group 
of Unitarian workers in Boston, to be known 
as the Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women. ‘The report of the Committee on 
Organization was presented 
by its chairman, Mrs. Fred- 
erick T. Lord, at a meeting 
held at 25 Beacon Street, 
on January 2, and was ac- 
cepted. Its purpose is “‘to 
aid organizations carrying 
on social betterment work 
under Unitarian auspices 
and to make such work 
more widely known among 
Unitarians.”’ 

Our denomination has 
met the demands for lay 
work in co-operation with 
societies striving for the 
best means of social im- 
provement with a success 
that seems not to be ade- 
quately appreciated or sup- 
ported by Unitarians. 

The Benevolent Frater- 
nity, the Children’s Mis- 
sion, and the South End 
Industrial School are not 
able to meet the calls upon 
them for increased service 
to the community. A city 
like Boston must deal with 
social conditions which are 
the result of the industrial life of a great 
section focussing here, and it is therefore 
the purpose of this Council to enroll in its 
service the Unitarian women from a wide 
neighborhood about Boston. 

This follows the idea embodied in the new 
by-laws of the Benevolent Fraternity with 
which body this Council is to be affiliated 
by membership. Its officers are: president, 
Mrs, George H. Root; vice-president, Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton; secretary, Miss Fred- 
erika Wendte; treasurer, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Robbins. 

The following Committee on By-laws will 
report at the next meeting, January 22: 
Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, Mrs. Howard N. 
Brown, Mrs. James P. Tolman. 


The Church in Duluth, Minn. 


The Unitarian society of Duluth was 
organized in 1887, A meeting in March 
was followed, April 10, by formal action, and 
articles of incorporation were filed in May, 
signed by Judge and Mrs. O. P. Stearns, 
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Major and Mrs. M. R. Baldwin, Capt. and | 
Mrs. J. H. Triggs, Mrs. M. A. -Sutherland 
and daughter, W. G. Goffe, E. C. Jones, and 
A. M. Longstreet. Others in this first or- 
ganization were Mrs. Goffe, Mrs. Caroline 
Nolte, Mrs. A. Bailey, Burton Parsons, and 
Dr. Speier. 

The first pastor called that fall was Rev. 
James H. West, who remained a year, and 
for more than a year the church was sup- 
plied by prominent Eastern ministers who 
took their vacations here and by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers of St. Paul, who did much to 
keep the church active. ‘The second min- 
ister was Rey. T. J. Volentine, who came in 
January, 1890, remaining eighteen months. 
In 1892 Rev. Franklin C. Southworth ac- 


cepted a call and for five years was pastor. 
The old Congregational church, which had 


been rented, was given to the society in| 
1893 and located at the corner of Eighth 
Avenue East and First Street on a lot pur- 


chased from Judge Stearns. 


In 1898 Rev. Henry White came to the. 


THE CHURCH IN DULUTH, MINN. 


church. He was succeeded in 1906 by Rev. 
Kerley S. Miller, and after a few months 
the present minister, Rev. George R. Ge- 
bauer, became pastor. The new building 
is the product of his energy and ability. It 
was erected at a cost of $16,000, and to him 
,and his people, after the many vicissitudes 
of twenty-three years, comes this triumph 
of persistent faith. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 
REV. WILLIAM I. tance. PRESIDENT. 
Miss Poor’s Report. 


At the January meeting of the board of 
directors a report of three months’ activities 
of Miss Poor was read, its acceptance being 
accompanied by a hearty vote of thanks for 
the efficient service she had rendered the 
schools visited, as well as the Society. Much 
regret was expressed that the limited income 
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of the Society forbids keeping such a worker 
constantly in the field. Miss Poor’s report 
is as follows:— 


In accordance with an agreement with 
Mr. Lawrance, for the Sunday School So- 
ciety, I have visited in some Unitarian 
Sunday school every Sunday from October 
8 to December 31, inclusive. 

These visits have been made for the 
purpose of giving help wherever such was 
desired, and with the idea of giving partic- 
ular attention to conditions which may be 
of use to us as a committee, striving to 
strengthen the primary department of our 
Sunday School Society. 

The list of schools visited is as follows:— 

October 8, Leominster; October 15, Water- 
town; October 22, Wellesley Hills and South 
Natick; October 29, Braintree; November 5, 
Beverly; November 12, Hingham; Novem- 
ber 19, Dorchester, First Parish; November 
26, Newport; December 3, Winchester; De- 
cember 10, Somerville; December 17, East 
Boston; December 24, 
Church of the Disciples; De- 
cember 31, Springfield. 

In nearly every school op- 
portunity has been given me 
to speak to the assembled 
school, in addition to speci- 
fic observation in the pri- 
mary department and kin- 


dergarten. 
In addition to these Sun- 
day-school visits, all of 


which have been arranged 

from the office at 25 Beacon 

Street, I have met in con- 

ference with the teachers at 

Leominster and later with 

those at Waverley. 

One Saturday afternoon 
was given to the Sunday- 
school kindergarten at Marl- 
boro, another afternoon to 
the Worcester League of 

_ Unitarian Women. 

The spirit of our Sun- 
day-school workers is fine! 
Everywhere there is inter- 
est and enthusiasm and an 
outreach for every good sug- 
gestion as well as a gener- 

ous sharing of well-tried plans for school 
betterment. 

The membership of the primary depart- 
ments visited ranged from thirty to eighty 
children. 

The beginners’ or kindergarten classes 
range from ten to fifty children. Wherever 
this class is large, a need of systematic grad- 
ing is evident, for invariably we find the 
ages varying from three to seven years in 
such a case. One teacher should not at- 
tempt to hold the attention of a child of 
seven years with a lesson prepared for one 
of four years, nor should she be required to 
teach a class of forty children of any age. 

Desirable teaching material for these 
beginners would simplify matters greatly. 
Several teachers were using lessons published 
by other denominations either in connection 
with one of our manuals or alone, “be- 
cause,’ they said, ‘*the lessons were given 
so much in detail that it was possible for 
inexperienced teachers to teach from them 
acceptably.” 

The value of handwork which is related 
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Christian Union mass meeting, in the in- 
terests of Social Service, held recently in 
the Columbus Avenue Universalist Church, 
Boston, Mass, The meeting was under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts president of 
the Young People’s Christian Union, Rev. 
Fred A. Wilmot, and was largely attended, 
showing the interest among our liberal 
young people in this subject. Below is a 
brief report of the meeting taken from 
Onward, the official bulletin of the Young 
People’s Christian Union:— 

“Among the brief addresses we were 
much gratified with the cordial and helpful 
attitude of Mr. Sanford Bates, who rep- 
resented the Unitarian Young People’s 
Religious Union, and told us of the practical 
ways in which that body has taken up 
Social Service. 

“The main address was delivered by 
Prof. Jeffrey R. Brackett. The modesty 
with which Dr. Brackett set forth the true 
meaning of service, which has so truly been 
the keynote of his useful life, was inspiring 
and illuminating. First he dispelled the 
critics, who are apt to underrate the in- 
fluence of the Church upon society, just 
because there is no material means of meas- 
uring the good it does. Then he pointed 
out the direct and indirect ways in which 
the Church should fulfil its mission,—in- 
ternally by showing a greater amount of 
church hospitality, and externally by show- 
ing a wider range of human sympathy. 
Then Dr. Brackett pointed out the ways in 
which the Church was rightly under criti- 
cism. The institution known as the Church 
and the real thing we know as Christianity 
are not synonymous. The spirit of Chris- 
tianity was never stronger than it is now, but 
the Church as an institution seems to some 
to be waning. The Church should be the 
power-house from which spreads all influences 
for the betterment of mankind.” 


to the lesson of the day is unquestioned. 
In one primary department where eighty 
children were grouped around ten tables 
at a certain time in the programme every 
group was doing some specific kind of hand- 
work closely related to the lesson,—inter- 
ested, absorbed, and unconsciously fixing 
the point of the lesson in the mind through 
this activity. 

The call for attractive cards to be used as 
helps in committing great passages from the 
Bible was very general,—cards of artistic 
merit with memory verses within the com- 
prehension of a child and acceptable to our 
faith. 

In several schools a circulating library, 
particularly selected for very young children, 
Was set apart for the kindergarten class. 
Recommendations for books for a library of 
this kind would be very acceptable. 

To sum up briefly the needs of our primary 
and kindergarten classes as I see them after 
three months observation:— 

I. A Manual with programme for each 
Sunday clearly indicated in detail. 

Il. Handwork related to such a manual 
as well as similar handwork related to the 
first four years of primary work.- 

III. Attraction Cards. 

IV. Library for Kindergarten. 

V. Grading in Beginners’ Class. 

VI. Opportunities for teachers of different 
grades to meet for discussion of problems 
and exchange of ideas. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tinian Brickerr Poor. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


An TAgsbe Picnic. 


On Saturday afternoon, Jan. 20, 1912, 
the Boston Federation is to hold an In- 
door Picnic, under the management of its| 
Social Committee. “This is to “be held in 
the vestry of the church of the Third Re- 
ligious Society, Dorchester, Mass. ‘Take 
any Ashmont and Milton car to Richmond 
Street, Dorchester. From four to six o’clock 
games and a social time will be in order, after 
which there will be a box lunch for an hour 
or more, and during this period cocoa will 
be served. From seven until half-past 
there will be an organ recital, followed by 
dancing until eleven o’clock. A most cor- 
dial invitation to be present is extended to 
all members of societies in the federation 
and their friends. 

The Boston Federation has held similar 
occasions of this sort that have been-much 
enjoyed, and this method of entertain- 
ment is heartily recommended to our unions 
and federations. 

We are constantly being asked about 
games and other entertainments for social 
gatherings, so any new and novel features 
would be appreciated. Indeed, if your 
society has held any sort of sociable or en- 
tertainment, it might be well to write to 
headquarters, telling about the nature of 
such, as your account might be exactly 
what some other organization is seeking. 


A SOCIAL SERVICE MEETING. 
Mr. Sanford Bates, the vice-president for 
New England, represented the Young 
People’s Religious Union at a Young People’s 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel on Monday, January 15, 
at 2.30 P.M., Prof. W. W. Fenn will deliver 
the Lowell Institute Lecture on “The The- 
ology of Contemporary Religion apart 
from the Church.” Rev. Julian C. Jaynes 
will conduct the mid-week service on Wednes- 
day, January 17, at 12 M. 


The mid-winter meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance will be held at the 
First Unitarian Church, West Newton, 
Mass., on January 18, at 10.45 A.M. “‘Ser- 
vice” will be the subject of the morning 
conference, followed by an address on “‘Con- 
secration,” “by Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
In the afternoon Rev. Julian C. Jaynes will 
speak on “Church Unity.” ‘The charge 
for luncheon will be 25 cents. ‘Those who 
desire luncheon must notify Mrs. C. S. 
Cook, 70 Valentine Street, West Newton, 
before January rz, A train leaves South 
Station, Boston, at 10.10 aA.M., Trinity 


Place at 10.14. 
Churches, 


Boston.—Second Church, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness: The Second Church has recently 
issued an attractive booklet, with illustra- 
tions of its various memorials, tablets, 
mosaics, and bronzes. Under each is -a 
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brief description. We learn from the book- 
let that, although the church has had a 
continuous history of over two hundred and 
sixty years, yet in that length of time it 
has had but thirteen ministers. On the 
pulpit wall are written the so-called Puritan 
virtues,—Justice, Sincerity, Fortitude, Wis- 
dom, Fidelity, Righteousness, Reverence, A 
somewhat unique stained glass window is 
that representing a famous moment in the 
history of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts,—the protest of Rev. Increase Mather, 
minister of the Second Church, against the 
surrender of the Colony Charter to the Eng- 
lish commissioners a.p. 1683-84. Another 
rather unusual memorial is the mura] decora- 
tion with oil painting portrait of the Rev. 
John Lathrop, the so-called “ Revolutionary 
Preacher.” The tablet below the picture 
bears this inscription,— 


REvD. Joun Laturop D.D. 
“THE REVOLUTIONARY PREACHER.” 
1774. 
War is justifiable when those who are in 
government violate law ‘and attempt 
to oppress and enslave the people. 
“The fate of America depends on the virtue 
of her sons.” 


One of the memorials which will attract 
large attention is the marble bust of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, minister from March, 1820, 
to November, 1832. Underneath the bust are 
the descriptive words, “ Fearless, Calm, In- 
spiring.’”’ The communion plate of this his- 


R=: J. T. SUNDERLAND is prepared to 

supply pulpits for limited periods. Pre- 
fers not to make engagements for less than four 
Sundays. Besides sermons, he offers many lec- 
tures, single and in series, illustrated and other. 
Address, 22 West Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
a 


Deaths, 


CATLIN.—At Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, on Thursday, 
Jan. 4, 1912, in the 77th year of his age, of pneumonia, 
Charles Taylor Catlin, 


FARRINGTON .—Died at Cannes, France, on Dec. 19, 
torr, the Rev. Silas Farrington of Chalfont St. Giles, 
England, in the 82d year of his age, 


WINKLEY.—In this city January 8, Martha Welling - 
ton, wife of the late Rev, S. H. Winkley, 85 years. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 

services. : ‘i 

Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mér. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 
Boston.” 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to oare 
forand educate as her own. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


JTXVALIps or elderly people looking for.a pleasant, 
comfortable home write to Mrs. Clara C. Russell, Lan- 
caster, Mass. References. 


PLEASANT home for invalids, elderly people, or con- 
valescents. Home comforts, best of care. Terms rea- 
sonable. Miss Grant, 17 Oak Street, Belmont, Mass., or 
telephone Belmont, 302-M. 
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all the members have been working. The 
children gave a Christmas play the Saturday 
evening before Christmas and got as reward 
an offering for the church building fund from 
those who came to the entertainment. The 
children and several women of the church 
worked hard for several weeks to prepare 
this play instead of having a Christmas tree 
festival. The play itself was a sweet and 
beautiful example of the joys of giving 
rather than of receiving. Such a spirit as 
prompted this work and breathed through 
it all goes deeper and farther than any 


toric Second Church is of great value: some 
of the pieces go back to the very first years 
of the eighteenth century and are gifts to the 
church by men well known in the history of 
New England. It is a satisfaction to read 
in the booklet of certain memorial funds, 
such as the Rebecca Bennett Warren Me- 
morial, George H. Eager Fund, Arthur 
Devereatix Chesterton Fund, Lamont G. 
Burnham Memorial Fund, as these funds will 
undoubtedly insure not only the perpetuity 
of the tablets, but, what is very essential, 
the perpetuity of a church which has figured 
most influentially and dramatically in the 
affairs of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 


and work to children and teachers, it could 
not be repeated too often. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord: The church has 
just completed one of the most successful 
years in its history. At the annual meeting, 
December 28, the reports indicated a con- 
dition of satisfying progress and achieve- 
ment. Congregations are still increasing, 
the interest is well sustained, and every 
department of the church is efficiently ad- 
ministered. ‘The minister reported 35 addi- 
tions to the church, making the present 
membership 284. The treasurer reported 
all debts paid and a substantial balance in 
the treasury. The invested funds have 
been increased by $14,500, making the 
present endowment $48,000. The Sunday- 
school reported a membership of 114, the 
Men’s Club, 110, and the Women’s Alliance, 
119. At the close of the meeting a buffet 
lunch was provided and served by the Men’s 
Club. Among the features of the church 
life since the summer vacation there have been 
three that indicate a growing spirit of fra- 
ternity among the churches of the city. At 
the annual supper given by the Women’s 
Alliance and the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
the speakers were the ministers of the 
Universalist, | Congregationalist, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Episcopal churches. On 
Thanksgiving Day, for the first time, the 
church participated in the union service at 
the old First Church. On December 17 Mr. 
Reccord and Rev. Edward A. Elliott, of the 
Trinity Methodist Church, exchanged pul- 
pits. To this might be added the preaching 
of Rev. Reginald J. Campbell of the City 
Temple, London, who came under the 
auspices of the Men’s Club and filled the 
church to overflowing with a congregation 
drawn from all the churches of the city 
and of the neighboring towns. The Jan- 
uary Calendar announces a “Philanthropic 
Survey,” undertaken by the Women’s Al- 
liance, when members will give brief answers 
to questions pertaining to the local charities; 
an address by Hon. Joseph Walker before 
the Men’s Club upon ‘‘The Power of the 
United States over the Trusts’; and a 
series of ‘‘People’s Meetings”’ similar to that 
held last winter under the joint auspices of 
the Men’s Club and the Social Service Com- 
mittee. The programme is as follows: 
January 7, Mr. John Mitchell of New York, 
N.Y., “The Philosophy, Purposes, and Ideals 


BARNEVELD, N.Y.—Reformed Christian 
Church, Rev. John LI, Robinson: The be- 
ginning of the new year finds the people in a 
happy, hopeful condition. Several things of 
unusual interest have taken place recently. 
Some weeks ago was celebrated the fifteenth 
anniversary of the dedication of Unity Hall. 
The celebration was on Sunday, and the 
service was held in the hall. A larger con- 
gregation than usual assembled, and the 
people took a good deal of pleasure in re- 
counting the hard though happy experiences 
they had in building their beautiful hall. 
It is well equipped for study classes ‘and for 
all lecture and social purposes. Here are 
the Unity Club meetings, Alliance meetings, 
and social gatherings, where the people for 
miles around find intellectual stimulus and 
friendly intercourse. “The Women’s Alliance 
had a Christmas sale which netted: $205. 
This is the best they have ever done, and 
they received no help from other Alliance 
branches. In Word and Work for January, 
1912, attention is called to the fact that there 
are 18,000 members in the Alliance branches, 
and that 7,000 more might be added this 
year, bringing the number up to 25,000. 
At the first meeting of this Alliance for the 
new year it was voted that each member 
make an effort to get one new member, and 
it is confidently expected that a number will 
be added to the roll. ‘The minister will give 
talks to the Alliance, at the regular meetings 
during January and February, on Emerson 
as a poet and as a philosopher. For more 
than a hundred years this church has had 
an honored life in this community. It was 
liberal from the beginning, and is the oldest 
Unitarian church in the State of New York. 
It has taken the lead in educational and social 
matters, and as a result of its labors there 
stands near the centre of the village a beauti- 
ful public library built of stone, and there 
is also, a short distance away, Unity Hall in 
every way well adapted to the literary and 
social needs of the people. Many of its 
members have gone out into the world and 
filled honored positions as teachers, archi- 
tects, doctors, and trained nurses. 


EucENE, Or#.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: The second 
Sunday in December was the last day in 
Frank’s Hall, where the meetings started in 
September, 1909, and have been held ever|of the Trade Union Movement”; January 
since. Since then the church has moved} 14, Mr. John Nolen of Boston, Mass.,‘‘ City 
into a much more convenient hall in a| Planning and the Civic Spirit’; January 21, 
central location where there is great ad-| Mr. Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee, Ala., 
vantage over the former place in respect to “The Race Problem’; January 28, Mr. 
heat and light and other conveniences. It Benjamin C. Marsh of New York, N.Y., 
is expected that the church will occupy this | “Need We have the Poor always with Us?” 
hall till a chapel is built on the lot for which February 4, Mr. Warren F. Spaulding of 


preaching. Were it not for the cost in time 
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Boston, Mass., ‘Prison Problems”; Feb- 
ruary 11, Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf of New 
York, N.Y., “Our Duty in the Fight against 


Tuberculosis’; February 18, Prof. Daniel 
Evans, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., “The 
Church and Social Reconstruction.” 


The Tuckerman School. 


The lecture on Moral Education given to 
the School recently by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley 
was a new presentation of a much discussed 
subject. Mrs. Beatley emphasized health, 
physical and moral.and gave many val- 
uable suggestions for meeting specific prob- 
lems. The lecture was preceded and ended 
by fine quotations which gave inspiration 
to both the speaker and the class. 

The Thursday lecture on January 18 
will be at Waverley, when Dr. Walter 
Fernald will describe some of the methods of 
treatment used with the mentally deficient. 

Miss Poor’s Story-telling Class meets 
at half-past ten Saturday mornings. The 
course will include not only methods of 
adapting and telling stories, but a list of 
suggestive material from which stories may 
be gathered for use with Sunday classes. 


Antarctic Travellers. 


As disease germs cannot live in the 
intense cold of the arctic and antarctic 
regions, there is no danger of what is called 
catching cold. In a recent lecture Lieut. 
Shackelton, the antarctic explorer, told of a 
very curious phenomenon of his last trip. 
The daily journey across the ice was made 


harder by the toil of dragging sledges over 
miles of snow and icy hummocks, and by 
night the whole party was, despite the cold, 
in a condition of intense perspiration. 


Nevertheless, during the whole of their 


stay in the antarctic regions, not a single 


one of the adventurers caught cold or suf- 


fered from bodily infirmity ordinarily follow- 
ing an exposure to extreme cold. The pecu- 
liarity was the more marked, in view of the 
fact that at the first port their vessel touched 
on the homeward voyage nearly every man, 
including the commander, had catarrh. 


Pearls are produced by cocoanuts in 


the Malay peninsula, according to Consul- 


General DuBois. ‘The pearls are pure white, 


bring high prices, and are supposed by the 
natives to possess some kind of charm. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 


o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
seeieeance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c n. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 


_ Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 


Number of children in charge increased 20%. 
Total expense increased * 18%. 
Regular income and gifts increased only 119, 
Bequests and donations from adults much 

meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRresWENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasuRER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Direcrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. B 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, eatley, Geo 
De Normand, Coulee ek Gooree W. Fox, 
rgiana Merrill, tt P. « S 
Cones ae ndico' altonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 


PARKER B. FIELD, Svuprr., 279 Tremont St, 


needed to 


a 
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Suburbanites 


If you are seeking an inexpensive but efficient 
residence telephone service, consider these speci- 
fications: 


$24 for 480 calls, usable to any exchange in the 
Metropolitan District within an eight-mile radius 
of the calling exchange. 


All calls in excess of 480 to any of these exchanges 
within an eight-mile radius, three cents each. 


For this service there is supplied a two-party line 
with divided ringing; that is, only one person, 
besides yourself, on the line and no bell to be heard 
except your own. 

If this outline interests you, call the Contract Department, Fort Hill 7600, 
and give your order. New contracts or changes that can be completed in 
~ time will have correct call numbers listed in the next Telephone Directory, 


now going to press. A call to Fort Hill 7600 may be made, without charge, 
from any telephone or Pay Station in the Metropolitan District. 
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Pleasantries. 


Teacher: ‘‘ Waldo, name one of the best- 
known characters of fiction.’’? Waldo (aged 
five, superciliously): ‘“‘Santa Claus!’’—Puck. 


Mistress: ‘‘ Well, Cooper, what is the 
weather to be like?’’? Gardener: ‘‘ Well, 
mum, I dunno; but the paper do say, ‘Fore- 
cast.’”—Punch. 


Landlady (to lodger): ‘Are you in the 
bath, sir?’’ Voice between the splashes: 
“Ves. What do you want?” Landlady: 
“T forgot to tell you I had it fresh painted 
inside last night, sir, and it won’t be dry 
for two or three days.’’—Punch. 


When Grace Greenwood, at a tea-party in 
Boston, was about to leave, after telling a 
funny story, she was requested to tell one 
story more. Whereupon she excused herself 
in this way, ““No: I cannot get more than 
one story high on a cup of tea!” 


“‘Waiter!’’ called the guest at the East 
Sixth Street café, who had just changed his 


mind. ‘‘ Waiter!’ ‘Yes, sir?’’ replied the 
waiter, rushing back to the table. ‘‘Make 
that chop a steak, will you?’ ‘‘Sir,” an- 


swered the waiter, ‘‘I am a waiter, not a 
magician.” 


A gentleman in Europe engaged a courier. 
Arriving at an inn in Austria, the traveller 
asked his servant to enter his name in 
accordance with the police regulations of 
that country. The man replied that he 
had already anticipated the order. ‘But 
how did you write my name?’ asked the 
master. “’I can’t exactly pronounce it; 
but I copied it carefully from your port- 
manteau, sir.’ ‘‘But it is not there,” was 
the reply. ‘‘Bring me the book.’ ‘The 
register was brought, and revealed, instead 
of a very plain English name of two syl- 
lables, the following portentous entry: ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Warranted Solid Leather.” 


The English professor, travelling through 
the hills, noted various quaint expressions, 
but the one that pleased him most, according 
to the Boston Herald, was the use of the word 
“but.” For instance, after a long ride the 
professor sought provisions at a mountain 
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Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel 
Outwears All Others. 


Great strength without weight. No unsanitary corruga- 
tions, Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Rtates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book it cr hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service, 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its introe 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommenDATIONS. From Reo. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
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“JUBILATE DEQ’? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40'cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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ROCK RIDGE HALL 108 tors to 
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hut. What d’ yo’-all want?” called out| # book for children, cation high, dry 
: From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: p : a, 
a woman. ‘“‘Madam,’’ said the professor, “Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 


dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 


pes heres a with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- F 
Then she chuckled to herself, and her manner | fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal tess Da. G. R, Wurte, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. 


s “e rf ) . 
grew amiable. ‘““Why, if corn bread’s all | There is a most excellent collection of service, with a zn.] PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, n.8. 


yo’ want, come right in, for that’s just what | erous range and logical development combining simplicity, | A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
T hain’t got nothing else on hand but.” dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious | Bracingair. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 


Education Society:— : 
“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently | 2¢88, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 


wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss | Privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity Tren Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am looking | ® year; no extras. For catalogue address THEopoRrE 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own | PARKER Farr, Principal. 


family.” THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Se ee 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 4 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees | 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


“Can we get any corn bread here? We’d 
like to buy some of you if you have any.” 
“Corn bread? Corn bread, did yo’ say?” 


school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so faras I know. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 
From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 
“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 


THE COLD AIR FAMILY. 
We are s-s-sleeping on the roof, 
We are b-b-athing on the stoop, 
We are d-d-dining on the lid 
Of a b-b-backyard chicken coop. 
Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


We have t-t-taken up the rugs 
And the m-m-matting on the floors; 

We have knocked the w-w-windows out— 
We are 1-l-living out-of-doors, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 


In the snow upon the 1-I-lawn 272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sits the bubbubbaby fat and cool, 
And the older chuchuchildren go 
To the Fresh Air Public School, 


We are fufufull of b-b-bounding health 
Every momomoment of the d-d-day 

And the bubublizzards from the north 
Find us sh-sh-shivering but g-g-gay. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 
Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


| The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass, 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


And the neighbors envy us 
As we gugguggather round the light 
Of the street-lamp out in front 
Reading in the air at night. 


